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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


N°’ HERE in Pennsylvania does “Old Glory” fly with more meaning | 
1 “N sportsmen than at the Pymatuning Refuge in Crawford County. Know 
officially as State Game Refuge No. 510, it comprises some 3,700 acres, tw 
thirds of which are the water and marsh areas known as _ the “Uppe 
Reservoir.” 

Here in relative safety the American Bald Eagle, symbol of a nation alog 
with stars and stripes, comes each year to nest and rear young. The Pymatu 
ing is one of the few places in the Commonwealth where civilization has n 
over-run habitat and serenity which are essential to eagle reproduction. 


Yet this world-famous refuge is not designed primarily for the safety a 
protection of our national emblem. The Pymatuning region enjoys one\ 
the most varied wildlife populations found in any area ol similar size j 
eastern United States. Here you will find many species of waterfowl, shor 
birds, songbirds, and other wildlife. 


And here, too, you will find thousands of visitors from every corner of tk 
Commonwealth and from every direction of the compass, even a surprisit 
number from foreign shores. They come as weekday visitors, casual transient 
and organized groups—all intent on seeing and learning from the thousan 
of birds and animals which call the Pymatuning home. The one-story muse 
building shown on this month’s cover was erected on Ford Island to how 
a display of several hundred mounted birds, representing those species fou 
in the region. Both young and old have come here to see first-hand th 
natural beauty of the land in flight and in song 


And so the Pymatuning serves a two-fold purpose. Its bountiful fo 
supply, excellence of nesting sites, and ideal cover make it a wonderful have 
for wildlife. At the same time, the birds and animals which it attracts al 
attract many students. It serves as an outstanding outdoor school of natu 
history. 

lo all those who have come to learn appreciation for wildlife on weeket 


trips to the Pymatuning, the American flag on the museum lawn is a symbs 
around which to rally tor the cause of conservation 
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Editorial . . . 


4 Of Quality SS Oe inalton 


ty probably is possible for anyone with enough horsepower under the hood 
of the family car and two or three weeks of annual vacation to cover 
most of Pennsylvania. Such a tour could take in most of the State parks 
and other public lands, much of our picturesque mountain scenery, many 
of our most beautiful streams and rivers, and many other outdoor wonders. 

But such a trip, even though taken by some people, leaves much to be 
desired. This is the season for vacations and holidays, for picnics and outings. 
It's an annual time for escaping the tensions and tempos of modern day 
vocations. All of us feel the urge to get away from it all, to relax and renew 
both physical and mental faculties. Summertime is slow time—or at least, 
it should be. 
re The essence of a successful vacation is the ability to see the woods despite 
7% the trees, to take the time for Nature’s healing hand to work its miracles 
4 with sunshine, fresh air, and natural schedules. Those who go outdoors to 
“beat the other fellow” or because “other people do” are going to miss most 
of the benefits and a great deal of the fun that comes from a non-commercial 
tonic known as natural resources—soils, waters, forests and wildlife. 
re) Once there, the 51 million Americans who visit our national parks and 
»} monuments, the 40 million who camp, fish or hunt in our National forests, 

@ and the untold millions who partake of State and private recreation areas 
will have to chose between quantity and quality. 

If a hike in the woods is only a race to see how fast it takes to get from 
start to finish, if a trip afield is only measured by the number and kind of 
finned, feathered or furred creatures killed between sunrise and sunset— 
then there is little, if any, “refreshment of strength and spirit after toil.” 
The full benefits inherent in any real vacation are achieved by the users 
of summertime outdoor America who learn to appreciate intrinsic values. 

A walk in the woods can be an exciting avenue filled with adventure for 
those who pause long enough to see the trees and to listen to the symphony 
of the birds. Or a voyage by boat over lake and stream can be a restful 
experience for those who can comprehend beauty in the flight of wildfowl 
ora thrill in a multi-hued sunset. 

There is no better quality than in those things that are made not by man. 
This summer take the time to see and appreciate and learn from vacation 
settings designed by the master craftsman. There is no admission charge for 
the best things in life—they are yours to enjoy, yours for better health and 
happiness. 
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July 


ULY’S sweltering weather saps the 

vitality of most wild creatures, by 
on even the hottest days a few bing 
find the courage to break the midday 
hush with song. The red-eyed vireo js 
one of these. From morning 'til night 
the hardwood ridges ring with his ip. 
cessant “Do you see me? Do you hear 
me? Do you know me?” The littk 
ovenbird, too, shouts his shrill 
‘Teacher, teacher,” and the brillian 
red and black scarlet tanager carok 
his husky roundelay as though mu 
aware of cool springtime’s demi, 
Down in the farmlands the nop 
descript field sparrow pours out the 
sweetest notes imaginable. 


There are sun worshippers among 
the reptiles, too, and the swift, o 
fence lizard, in particular seems to 
thrive on being broiled. He takes his 
siesta on logs, slab piles and tre 
trunks where the sun shines brightest. 
Try to catch him and you'll discover 
he’s not as slow as he looks. Shouli 
you manage to get hold of the en 
of his tail he will quickly jerk iti 
two, leaving an inch of that appent 
age twitching in your fingers. 

There’s no more rewarding pastime 
than just sitting quietly along th 
forest's edge on a summer evening 
It is then that Ma Nature's kids reall 
begin life in earnest. As the shadow 
grow longer the gray squirrels hat 
one last fling before retiring. In th 
deepening gloom a skunk waddlé 
into the fields in search of grubs ani 
field mouse nestlings. The red fox il 
his close-trimmed summer coat begifi 
his nightly rounds, and the nea 
sighted ‘possum moseys off on his toil 
of inspection. By this time of the yet 
the does are starting to bring thet 
fast-growing fawns into the fields afi 
clearings before dark. The numbé 
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resents ama 
By Ned Smith 


of fawns per doe will give you some 
idea of the condition of the deer 
range in your locality. Where food 
conditions are good a doe should bear 
at least two fawns at a time. A pre- 
nderance of singletons indicates a 
shortage of good winter browse. 


The sounds of a summer night are 
a mystery to the neophyte, but the 
experienced woodsman is not so easily 
fooled. To him that piercing, raspy 
scream in the blackness overhead 
means a barn owl is passing by. A 
loud “Squock!” is the black-crowned 
night heron’s password. The whip- 

r-will identifies himself by calling 
out his name with maddening per- 
sistance. I’ve personally counted 172 
“whip-poor-wills” without a_ break, 
but the naturalist, John Burroughs, 
writes of one long-winded individual 
that sang out his name 1,088 times! 
Abit of probing around with a flash- 
light will sometimes reveal the bird 
perched lengthwise on a limb or fence 
rail, eyes glowing like live embers 
and head bobbing in time with his 
singing. 

That clown of the thickets, the 
yellow-breasted chat, often bursts into 
song on moonlit nights. His repertoire 
of whistles, clucks and squawks, inter- 
spersed with imitations of other birds 
makes identification easy. On similar 
nights the notes of the field sparrow 
can be heard, sweeter than ever when 
filtered through the moonlight. 

Because the majority of our mam- 
mals are nocturnal they are seldom 
seen, but their footprints can be 
found on the muddy banks and sand 
bars of our streams. Identifying them 





MALLARD DRAKE 
IN REGULAR PLUMAGE 


MALLARD DRAKE iN 
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is fun and you might be surprised at 
what you find. Muskrats and raccoons, 
of course, are plentiful along most 
Pennsylvania streams. Beaver and 
mink are confined mostly to the more 
remote sections. Otters are rare and 
normally confined to the northeastern 
part of the state but, like the mink, 
they occasionally turn up in unex- 
pected places, Incidentally, if you are 
interested in making a collection of 
casts of animal tracks no better speci- 
mens can be found than these stream- 
side impressions. 

In the riffles of our streams—where 
bait hunters have not been too hard 
on them—live those ugly creatures 
called hellgrammites (“clippers” in 
some localities.) Bass fishermen know 
them well, for they are unsurpassed 
as smallmouth bait, but many are un- 
familiar with the adult form, known 
as the dobson fly. This three-inch 
winged insect is one of the most 
ferocious looking critters imaginable. 
The male, although harmless, appears 
particularly formidable because of the 
huge mandibles projecting from his 
ugly face. During the month of July 
the mature larvae leave the streams, 
pupate for a short time, then sally 
forth as full-fledged dobson flies. 
Along the Juniata River I have seen 
the ground in front of a service sta- 
tion actually covered with these 
winged monsters that were attracted 
by the bright lights. It’s quite an ex- 
perience to be fishing on the river 
at night and have a squadron of these 
“conniption bugs” crash land on your 
person. Makes you seriously consider 
abandoning ship. 

While the dobsons are acquiring 
their wings the local wild ducks are 
losing theirs. During the summer 
ducks undergo a unique moult in 
which the flight feathers are shed 
simultaneously, rendering the birds 
flightless. In the male birds the bright 
plumage is replaced with dull colored 


JULY=195 
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feathers identical to those of th 
female, and in the case of such byj 
liant species as the wood duck anj 
mallard the transition to the “egj 
plumage” is most striking, he 
tunately, in a few weeks the wi 
feathers are replaced and the autum, 
moult returns the humiliated drake 
to his original dapper appearance, 
Another wildling that changes colg 
is an interesting little salamande 
known as the newt, or red eft, Pe. 
haps you've seen them crawling ov 
the ground after a rain, striking 
attired in bright orange or vermillion 
flecked with black-rimmed red a 
These creatures begin life as 
inhabiting larvae. In a few 
they are transformed into bea 
red efts, and leave their watery 
to live on land. Then, after sevey 
years of terrestrial existence theyy 
enter the water, change to a dil 
olive color, lay their eggs, and li 
out their remaining days as cf 
pletely aquatic creatures. One of ij 
most memorable outdoor experiengs 
was that of watching hundreds d 
these brilliant salamanders clamb 
ing over the forest floor one 
July day along Weikert Run, 
Centre County, : 
July might well be called t 
“Berry Month.” In old fields the trai 
ing dewberry runners are offering th 
makin’s of jelly or jam. Forest edgs 
and overgrown gullies are fragrant 
with ripening wild black raspberries 
In the highlands of the state the milé 
flavored wild red raspberry can k 
found. And to clinch July’s claimw 
berry fame the sweetest and best @ 
the huckleberries and blueberries at 
ripening on the mountainsides. 
matter if your palate is partial to jam 
or pies, jellies or cobbler, you Il fini 
the main ingredient plentiful. Form 
part, I'll gladly endure July's heat 
humidity, and punky bites for jus 
one bowl of raspberries and cream. 
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innsylvania State Game Oe Sa 
Open fo our CR ae P ccs 






By Larry J. Kopp 
(Photos by the Author) 


se 


i may sound unbelievable, but do — hunting is permitted, it is even slight- 
you know that each year thou-_ ly worse that a vast number of other 
sands of sportsmen, and countless people are not fully aware of the 
other people overlook about two many non-hunting and trapping pur- 
thirds of the pleasures provided by suits that can be enjoyed on these 
our State Game Lands? In fact, you same Game Lands. 
may even be one of them! Scattered throughout the state we 
Not so long ago a man came to me have a grand total of 906,600 acres of 
and asked, “Is it legal to hunt and State Game Lands which are open for 
trap on State Game Lands?’’ I an- public enjoyment. Moreover, plans 
swered, “Certainly it’s legal,’ and call for additional acreages to be 
added, “After all it is public land added as the years go by. These pub- 
and the sign says PUBLIC HUNT- lic lands, some large, some small, are 
ING.” The man thanked me, and originally purchased and maintained 
explained, “I just wanted to make so that our increasing army of hunt- 
sure, that’s all.” ers and trappers have a place where 
Frequently Game Protectors report they may pursue their favorite quarry 
imilar experiences. But that is not without fear of coming face to face 
all! It is bad enough when our sports- with NO TRESPASSING signs. At 
men are not sure about where public the same time however, it is equally 








PAINTED TRILLIUM is one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s most beautiful wildflowers. State 
Game Lands offer many sights such as these 
for those who look for them. 


true that they provide much of in- 
terest the year round, not only for 
the hunter and trapper, but for other 
nature enthusiasts as well. 

Certainly, just because they are des- 
ignated as Game Lands, does not 
mean that those people who like to 
pursue such fascinating hobbies as 
nature photography, butterfly and 
moth collecting, bird watching, or 
just plain hiking, have no right to 
visit them, 

To enjoy these year round pleas- 
ures on our State Game Lands, the 
visitor need only obey a few sound 
and simple rules which are conspicu- 
ously posted at all such Lands. 

For example, it is not legal to 
build or erect a camp of any sort; 
or to build fires. The amateur natu- 
ralist who likes to collect natural ob- 
jects should also remember that re- 
moving or damaging trees, shrubs, 
and other plants is prohibited. This 
means of course that you cannot col- 





lect flowers, roots, berries, or frui 
and other such plant life. 


However, there is nothing 
about collecting butterflies and othe 
insects. 

As a matter of fact, having beg 
a lepidopterist myself for about te 
years, I would say that I have foun 
some of my most exciting collectj 
adventures on State Game Lands, 

One such venture that I recall jp 
particular, occurred early in J 
1954 when I found myself swing; 
my net on Game Lands No. 208, 
cated in Tioga county. It was hep 
that a three day trip resulted in 
turing a total of six new butterflig 
which I did not yet have in my col 
lection. Finding a new species is th 
very essence of butterfly collecting, { 
you can readily see why I rememby 
this venture in particular. 


My prize catch was the Milber 
Tortoise Shell. This is a species m 
tive to the New England states, anf 
ranges as far south as northern Penp 
sylvania only at times of extrem 
abundance in its native habitat. 0b 
viously, my being there at just th 
proper time was pure luck, and thi 
unexpected surprise is again one d 
those things which makes collecting 
so fascinating. At the time of m 
visit, I found it attracted, in som 
numbers to the flowers of JoePy 
Weed and Blue Lettuce which wer 
blooming profusely along a railroal 
traversing the Game Lands. 

Hiking along the railroad, ant 
elsewhere, yielded four other net 
species, but my biggest surprise cailt 
at a wild turkey feeder. Here, th 
rotted corn cobs, and possibly tht 
bird droppings under the feeder hal 
attracted a dozen or more specimel 
of the ever attractive Pearly Eye. l 
followed therefore that I obtainedi 
good series of this butterfly, and sint 
the species is not particularly abun 
dant in southern Pennsylvania, | a 
inclined to think that wild turk 
feeders are valuable in more wap 
than one! 
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Moreover, along with the joy of 

ting many new species for my col- 
lection came a new record. Prior to 
my collecting activities, four of the 
gecies had never been known to 
exist in northern Pennsylvania ac- 
cording to the Check List of Penn- 
ylvania Lepidoptera. This particular 
area where I collected is located in 
the zone recognized by Pennsylvania 
Lepidopterists as the Canadian Zone, 
and it was with much pleasure that 
[contributed my findings to the dis- 
tribution of records of butterflies in 
our state. The Game Lands on which 
I collected may be found by follow- 
ing a hard surfaced road leading 
north from the town of Gaines lo- 
cated along U. S. Route 6 in north- 
em Tioga county. 

Nature photography is another one 
of my hobbies as well «s a part of my 
work, and among other things I en- 
joy nothing better than to photo- 
graph wild flowers in natural color 
eth a 35 MM camera. This project 
began some years ago when I deter- 
mined to build up a collection of 
color slides showing all the wild 
flowers growing in my native Mahan- 
tongo Valley. In due time I had accu- 
mulated in the neighborhood of 
about two hundred and twenty five 
slides of native wild flowers, and it 
was not long until I decided to en- 
large my scope to include all the wild 
flowers growing in Pennsylvania. 

It is well known that many rare 
and beautiful native wild flowers are 
found only in the cooler mountain 
areas of northern Pennsylvania, and 
it is with much pleasure that I can 
report finding some of them on the 
same Game Lands where I collected 
lepidoptera. 

Among the most famous wild 
lowers that I found on State Game 
Lands was the Painted Trillium. 
This plant is definitely limited to the 
cool woodlands of the north, and to 
find it, one must search there. 


Others which I added to my pho- 
tographic record of native wild 


flowers included the ever showy 
Wood Lily; the Purple Fringed Or- 
chid, Red Trillium, Coltsfoot, Foam 
Flower, and others. These plants are 
not limited to the mountain areas, 
but I nevertheless discovered them 
for the first time on State Game 
Lands. By careful observation they 
can all be seen along Long Run, a 
small trout stream which traverses 
Game Lands No. 208. 


Insofar as all around nature pho- 
tography is concerned, there is no 
dearth of good subjects which can be 
found on Game Lands. On every 
Game Land you visit, you seldom fail 
to find something new. 

Careful obzervation will often re- 
veal strange und unusual things. For 
instance, I onc found a tree that was 
literally growing on a rock. Then too, 
there is always a good chance of find- 
ing and photographing many species 


STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL universally 
common in the wild is illustrated by this 
tree “growing’’ on a rock, found on State 
Game Lands in Tioga County. 
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of native wildlife in its natural hab- 
itat. 

Although scattered in many of our 
northern counties, it was on this same 
Game Land that I found and photo- 
graphed my first porcupine. Original- 
ly I had planned to do some trout 
fishing, but on my way to the stream 
I was suddenly surprised by a porcu- 
pine moving about in the brush 
ahead of me. I promptly decided that 
fishing could wait! A moment later 
I had dropped my fishing rod, and 
armed myself with the camera. What 
followed then, was about an hour of 
educational joy as I proceeded to ma- 
neuver the porky into a patch of sun- 
light where I managed to get several 
good color shots. Needless to say, I 
also learned more about the habits of 
a porcupine. For instance, I am now 
convinced that they do not throw 
their quills, because this one had 
ample opportunity. 

Another time, while hiking for 
quite some distance along the rail- 
road which traverses the Game 
Lands, I came upon a large beaver 
dam. Fresh signs indicated that the 
builders were still around, and had it 
not been for the fact that I became 
involved in the business of netting 
some new dragon flies which were 
gliding about on the calm water of 
the dam, I might have seen some 
beavers at work. Unfortunately I can- 
not remain quiet for a lengthy pe- 
riod of time when there is so much 
of interest at hand, and limited time 
in which to enjoy it. But there will 
be other times! 


Then there was also the time when 
I spent three hours hiking to the top 
of one of the many inviting peaks 
found in the vicinity, and found 
there, among other interesting things, 
numerous droppings indicating the 
presence of varying hares. 

Certainly not least, are the wild 
turkeys and deer which abound in the 
area. 

It goes without saying too, that the 
awe-inspiring views which unfold 
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BUTTERFLY COLLECTION includes many 
specimens taken from Pennsylvania's public 
hunting grounds. 


when the hiker reaches the top d 
such high mountain peaks, are quite 
relaxing. And photogenic! 

I found out long ago that in order 
to learn all there is to know abouta 
given area of land, you must not 
specialize. You learn more, and get 
more pleasure out of it by carefully 
observing all the wonders of nature, 
not so much by specializing in onl 
one outdoor pursuit, and jumping 
from one area to another on eatl 
field trip. 

I can assure you that you will find 
a great deal more of outdoor interest 
if you will take the time to visit and 
explore some of your Game Lani 
during the off season from Februaly 
to October. If you don’t, you will be 
missing about two thirds of the pleas 
ures they provide. 
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and the Privilege to Hunt 


By C. H. Drew 


FTER you have driven miles 
through fine woodchuck country, 
and at every good field faced a “No 
Trespassing’”” sign posted by the 
property owner or by a farmer-hunter 
lub, you begin to wonder what is 
behind it all. Where does the hunter 
stand who is without farmer-friends 
and is not a club member. Frankly, 
he is out in the cold in much of the 
best woodchuck country. 
Richard Warthen, a city resident, 
had planned to go woodchuck shoot- 
ing in an intensely farmed area. After 
traveling for miles and coming upon 
“No Trespassing” signs at every turn, 
he decided to speak to the next 
farmer he met. 


A firm warning 

Looking across a well-kept farm, 
he saw three woodchucks feeding on 
a hillside, He saw also, conspicuously 


posted, a sign reading “No Hunting 
Allowed—Martin Ayers, Owner.” He 
drove up to the farmhouse just as 
the farmer was putting his dairy herd 
in the barn for the evening milking. 

Stopping at the barnyard gate, 
Warthen approached the farmer and 
queried, “Mr. Ayers, as I drove past 
your farm I saw three woodchucks 
feeding on the hillside. May I go 
out and shoot them?” 

For a moment Farmer Ayers said 


This article is reprinted from THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, official jour- 
nal of the National Rifle Association of 
America, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. Membership in 
the National Rifle Association is open to 
American citizens of good repute upon 
application to the Secretary. 
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nothing, but he looked steadily into 
Warthen’s eyes. Then he spoke: 

“You're a stranger around here. 
How did you know my name?” 

“I saw it on the ‘No Hunting’ 
sign,” replied Warthen. 

“Do you think I go to the trouble 
and expense of posting my land just 
to give you and other would-be 
hunters something to read? That sign 
means exactly what it says,” the 
farmer stated forthrightly. 


Don’t farmers permit hunting? 

“Mr. Ayers, I was born only a few 
miles from this farm,” Warthen re- 
plied. “When I was ten years old, 
my father moved away from this 
region. Then, none of these farms 
were posted, and farmers were glad 
to have woodchucks killed. I know 
it costs the farmer lost crops to ‘keep’ 
a woodchuck on his farm, and heavy 
damage is sometimes caused to his 
machinery or serious injury to him- 
self or his hired help when a wheel 
drops into a burrow. That's why I 


WOODCHUCK HUNTERS who endanger people or property are usually responsible fo 
posted farms. Too many of these hunters shoot first and look afterwards. 





can’t understand the apparent a 
tagonism toward hunters these ‘Ny 
Trespassing’ signs indicate.” 


“Come into the barn and we'll tal 
while I’m milking,” the farmer jp. 
vited. “You know, you resemble 
Richard Warthen, the contractor, jf 
you're his son, I knew your fathe 
well. He hunted not only wood 
chucks but also small game on 
father’s farm. One of his friends stil} 
hunts woodchucks on his farm, Tha 
friend is one of several hunters, some 
from out of the county, who hun 
woodchucks regularly around her 
and we farmers welcome them, 
are real proof that there is no an 
nism between hunters and farmers jf 
hunters treat us as they like to be 
treated,” said Farmer Ayers. 

As Ayers went about his milking 
he explained to Warthen what make 
the farmer post his land. 


Time changes conditions 
“When your father lived around 
here, we farmers had no hunting 
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lems,” Ayers began. “We knew 
everyone who came on our land, and 
the hunters respected us and our 
property. That’s not so today. Most 

ple who want to hunt on our 
=. are strangers. With modern 
gutomobiles, they come easily and 
quickly from nearby states and from 
other points in this state. We get 
woodchuck hunters from a 100-mile 
radius. Too many of these hunters 
rove from farm to farm, shooting first 
and looking afterward. They cause 
accidents. Last year a careless hunter 
sw something gray, took a shot, 
and hit his companion in the head. 
“I'm continually amazed by the 
large number of hunters who don't 
know or don’t care about the com- 
mon sense rules of safety in hunting. 
Cows are shot each year by hunters— 
both woodchuck and game hunters. 


“To me, the farmer, it looks as 
though a lot of hunters are laboring 
under a misapprehension about pri- 
vate property. A majority of strange 
hunters seem to be of the opinion 
that private property, not posted, is 
open to anybody and everybody to 
hunt. When the owners of such prop- 
erty protest, sometimes there is real 
trouble. 


Police sometimes called in 

“Two years ago a group of out-of- 
county woodchuck hunters stopped 
ata farm and began shooting all 
over the place. They were using high 
power deer rifles, and endangering 
trafic on a road a half mile away. 
A farmer on that road telephoned 
to the owner of the property where 
the hunters were shooting, telling 
him what was taking place. When 
the owner asked the group to leave, 
he was told gruffly they would leave 
».. When good and ready.’ The 
lamer telephoned the State Police, 
but by the time a patrol car could 
Mach the farm the group had gone. 


_ Suppose you are a tarmer work- 
tie your fields and you hear a 
report and a bullet sings near 


your head. You start to investigate 
and see a stranger get into his car 
and speed away. 

“Or you may be eating your noon- 
day meal. You hear the report of a 
high power rifle outside, and you see 
a hunter less than 100 yards from 
your house. You recall that a neigh- 
bor was narrowly missed by a wood- 
chuck hunter’s bullet, the bullet strik- 
ing a few inches from him as he was 
working on the roof of his house. 


On more, than one occasion 

“This has happened a number of 
times in this county. On one occasion 
a farmer was killed as he was driving 
his cows along a highway. A hunter 
missed a chuck and hit the farmer. 
Be honest, wouldn’t such things 
make you post your farm against 
hunting?” Ayers asked. 

“Farmers are inclined to judge the 
danger by the noise a rifle makes. 
They do not know that the type 
of bullet determines the safety factor 
of the cartridge in settled districts. 

“Would you, under present-day 
conditions, throw open your farm to 
any and every hunter who came 
along? I don’t believe so. 


“But there is an answer to this 
problem. You started on the right 
track when you asked permission to 
hunt. But to be welcome by farmers 
you must go further than that. You 
must convince the farmer that you 
are a safe hunter and will not en- 
danger him, his help, or his cattle. 


“One thing that’s well to keep 
in mind: There are no_ longer 
‘hick’ farmers. Today, practically all 
farmers are either college graduates 
or have taken short agricultural 
courses in colleges, and they may be 
better educated than you! Through 
their local, county, state, and 
national organizations, they know 
‘what’s going on.’ 


Another approach 


“Suppose I, a hunter, approached 
you like this: ‘Mr. Warthen, I see 
your farm is posted. If you make 

















































HUNTER SAFETY pays off, especially in woodchuck hunting. This varmint hunter js 
taking no chances on being mistaken for game. The fluorscent cap and white flag are 
unmistakable yet probably do not alarm the quarry. 


exceptions to careful woodchuck 
hunters, I would appreciate the 
chance to take a few shots at those 
feeding over the side hill. I’m shoot- 
ing a .220 Swift. It makes a lot of 
noise but is safer than an ordinary 
.22 rimfire because the bullet disinte- 
grates when it hits something solid. 
Before starting out, I would like to 
know if you have any men working, 
or if there are any cattle in that part 
of your farm. If I may hunt, I'll 
leave my car here and report to you 
when I'm through.’ 


What would you do? 

“Now, Mr. Warthen,” Farmer Ayers 
ended his comments, “Let me have 
your reaction as a farmer, to each of 
these approaches, starting with the 
incident of the bullet singing past 
your head.” 

“First, let me say, I had no idea of 
your problems, nor how conditions 
have changed since I left this part of 
the country,” returned Warthen. 

“With the first approach, my in- 
clination would be to order the man 
off in no uncertain terms, and to 
have him arrested if he ‘gave me any 
back talk.’ 


“In the second, I'd be inclined to 
give the hunter a chance to prove 
himself reliable and worthy of the 
privilege of hunting,” Warthen con- 
cluded his answer to Ayers’ questions. 

“Don’t you see, Mr. Warthen, that 
you are doing in this instance exactly 
what we farmers have been doing,” 
Ayers said emphatically. ‘“The hunter 
may make a good impression on his 
first few trips, but unless he is what 
he pretends to be, it will take more 
than that to establish himself with 
the average farmer.” 

“There’s one thing every hunter 
should remember: When you art 
hunting on private land, you are the 
guest of the owner. The owner is ét- 
titled to the same respect and courtesy 
you would expect from a guest in 
your home. 

“If you don’t get a shot at those 
three chucks,’ Farmer Ayers col 
cluded, “go over the hill and you will 
find several holes next to the woods. 
Let me know how you make out.” 

Richard Warthen had new respec 
for the farmer and his problems as he 
went after those chucks. It was the 
beginning of a close friendship be 
tween him and Ayers. 
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Experience says 

Here are a few rules of conduct 
that I have followed in chuck hunt- 
ing for over 50 years, intensively in 
the last six in order to keep the pests 
on the farms of friends and relatives 
under control. During these six years 
1 have killed over 2,500 chucks, 
nearly all on posted lands. 

Know exactly what your rifle will 
do—its trajectories over various shoot- 
ing distances, its killing power, and 
how to handle it. Be sure you know 
where it is safe to shoot, where it is 
not safe to shoot. If you are seeking 
hunting privileges from a_ strange 
farmer, be sure to prove to him that 
you know how to use your rifle 
and that it is safe to use on his farm. 
Make sure there will be no men work- 
ing or cattle pastured where you want 
to hunt. Be doubly sure that some- 
thing will stop your bullets and that 
one will not be flying into the next 
county every time you fire a shot. 


Prove your sincerity 

Regardless of what load you use, it 
is necessary to show a farmer that 
you are a safe hunter to have on his 
premises. Next, let the farmer know 
you will appreciate and respect the 
privilege to hunt. He knows that 
every chuck you kill will benefit him. 
Once you have won his confidence, 
he'll gladly show you the best hunt- 
ing on his farm. 


When you are through hunting, 
tell the farmer how many chucks you 
killed and where. He will appreciate 
this gesture more than you think, It 
won't do any harm to offer him 
chucks for his dog, or for himself if 
he likes them. Many people like 
chucks better than rabbits. 


Don’t bring ‘guests’ 

Obtaining permission to hunt 
doesn’t give you the privilege of 
bringing other hunters on a man’s 
fam. One thing that arouses a 
farmer’s ire quickly is to meet a 
strange man on his place and be told, 


“I have permission to hunt here. You 
told John So-and-so it would be all 
right.” If you want to bring a com- 
panion with you, be sure to ask the 
farmer’s permission first, even though 
you know it will be all right. If you 
have established a good reputation 
with the farmer, he will grant your 
request, but he will expect your 
friend to follow the same careful 
methods in hunting that have won 
his confidence in you. 

Unless you hunt the same farms 
often enough to know where the 
farmer and his help are working and 
where cattle is pastured, be sure to 
ask so you will know where it is safe 
to hunt. Never chance a shot that 
might hit anyone or anything you 
don’t want to hit. 

Always leave gates and bars as you 
find them. If they are closed, close 
them immediately when you have 
passed through. Many farms have 
been closed to hunters because gates 
were left open, and farmers had to 
spend hours rounding up cattle that 
got out to explore the surrounding 
countryside. 

Don't be afraid to give the farmer 
a helping hand. If his cattle do get 
out, report it to him immediately, 
abhousth it may take a little of your 
hunting time. 

If the farmer has some spare time, 
ask him to hunt with you. Offer him 
a chance to shoot; he may like to fire 
a few shots. 

As you become known as a hunter 
who has an interest in the farmer’s 
welfare, you are likely to be invited 
to hunt in other places. But don’t try 
to extend your hunting over two or 
three counties. Stick to a few good 
farms; learn the habits of the owners 
and where the chucks live. In this 
way, you will get more shooting and 
kill more chucks. 


Protect your privilege 

Once you have established yourself 
with the farmers of any locality, don’t 
throw their friendships away as did 
two hunters last year. Three years 
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ago, they got permission from a 
young farmer to hunt woodchucks. 
He showed them the best places on 
his farm. They made several trips 
and had good shooting. On a trip 
last year, the farmer told them to 
hunt in a different field, as cattle 
were pastured where they had been 
hunting. 

While he was milking, the farmer 
heard shots in the field where he had 
told the hunters not to hunt. He 
found them right among the cattle. 
Immediately, he ordered them off his 
farm, and told them if he ever found 
them on the place again he would 
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call the State Police and have them 
arrested. 


Farmers will cooperate 


Despite many abuses farmers hae 
suffered from irresponsible and heed. 
less hunters, they are still ready t 
give a fellow who seems to res 
their property rights an opportunity 
to prove that he is what he seems to 
be. If you plan to hunt amo 
strangers, you must be patient, under. 
standing, willing to cooperate with 
and to meet the farmer on his own 
level. It is worth any and all effor 
it may take to hunt, and not be re 
sented. . . . The End 


PENNSYLVANIA’S MOST DANGEROUS GAME ANIMAL emerges from his safe retreat, 
oblivious to the number of accidents which annually occur among those who seek him, 
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There’s One In Every Crowd 
MERCER COUNTY—On March 
98, 105 whistling swans and approxi- 


mately 500 miscellaneous ducks 
stopped to feed and rest on the West 
Middlesex swamp, enroute to their 
northern nesting grounds. We fed the 
welcomed visitors for about a week 
and by so doing, managed to hold 
the birds a little longer so that more 

ple could see the beautiful swans 
and learn to identify the numerous 
kinds of ducks. All the swans and 
many of the ducks could be seen 
from a hard road that passes the 
ponds. Literally hundreds of people 
and cars lined both sides of the high- 
way to enjoy the wonderful sight. On 
Easter Sunday a money-wise individ- 
ual took advantage of the situation 
by setting up a tripod with a spotting 
scope attached and charged five cents 
a person to see the ducks and swans. 
He had a long line of people waiting 
their turns to look at some of mother 
nature’s live, wild waterfowl as they 
are in their natural habitat and sur- 
roundings.—District Game Protector 
Arthur T. Biondi, Mercer. 


Take A Gander 

YORK COUNTY-In early March 
a flock of Canada geese landed at the 
Hanover Water Company dam. Sev- 
eral days later I noticed that a 
Canada gander and a tame white 
goose which was on the dam were 
having a flirtation. This love affair 
continued for about four weeks. On 
April 10th the flock of wild geese 
(about 40) headed north but the one 
remained with his new love. They 
were still together in late April and 
it appeared they would nest. It will 
be very interesting to see what de- 
velops.—District Game Protector Earl 
Geesaman, York. 


Chow Call 

FOREST COUNTY-—The follow- 
ing incident happened at one of our 
feeders back in the Blood Run sec- 
tion. During April we were out of 
corn and the feeder was empty for 
about a week. A new supply of corn 
came in and Food and Cover Corps- 
men Regina and Cassatt took a load 
out in the jeep. When they started to 
shovel it into the feeder, two deer 
came running out of the woods to- 
wards the feeder. Regina said they 
threw cobs at the deer, but the deer 
would not leave. They seemed to 
know that dinner would soon be on 
the table. As soon as the jeep left, 
they went to feeding on the corn. I 
think the feeding program carried on 
by the Game Commission in_ this 
district has helped a good supply of 
our turkeys and deer through the 
winter, as natural game food is very 
scarce in some sections of my district. 
The winter has been very rough in 
my part of Forest County.—District 
Game Protector George W. Miller, 
Marienville. 





GOT ANY corn? ) 
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City Slicker 


ALLEGHENY COUNT Y-Re- 
cently I probated a bounty claim for 
a gray fox trapped in the city of Pitts- 
burgh. The trapper, Mr. Melvin 
Clear, stated that this city fox proved 
not too difficult to trap. The fox had 
been observed numerous times by 
residents in the morning or evening 
trotting down an alley or even on 
several occasions trotting down the 
street. Mr. Clear who had assisted us 
on numerous occasions in the past 
trapping raccoons or squirrels in the 
city which made a nuisance of them- 
selves met this new challenge after 
several complaints from a housewife 
who stated that she was not particu- 
larly fond of the idea of a pair of 
foxes setting up housekeeping so close 
to her back door. The critters moved 
into a small rock ledge within view- 
ing distance of her back door, hardly 
50 yards away. She had observed their 
coming and going frequently. Per- 
haps city life was this fox’s undoing; 
perhaps in his choice of urban living 
and association with people, a soft 
life so to speak, he had thrown cun- 
ning and caution to the wind and 
wound up, ignominiously, in a trap. 
—District Game Protector C. R. Kin- 
ley, New Kensington. 


Rotten Egg 

VENANGO COUNTY-—Early hay 
September a Mrs. Billig, who lives on 
one of our Cooperative Farm Gam 
Projects in Venango county, went to 
the chicken coop to gather eggs. She 
reached in a nest and to her surprise. 
discovered a blacksnake had  takep 
refuge there. She tried killing th 
snake with a hoe but finally had 
end its life with a pitchfork. Tha 
night when her son came home from 
work, he,went to dispose of the snake 
and discovered a large lump inside 
its body. He took his foot and forced 
the object out. It turned out to bea 
golf ball which the farmer had been 
using in the nest as a dummy egg tp 
encourage laying.—Richard L. Gr 
ham, Farm Game Manager. 


Entomologist, Too! 

BERKS COUNTY~It has lon 
been an established fact that some 
people call a game protector for legal 
advice or wildlife information. The 
other day a woman called and de 
scribed the location of her hous, 
stating that a large grove of oak trees 
surrounded the building. She als 
stated that last year they had quitea 
time when the inch worms came 
down from the trees onto their home. 
This spring they intend to have the 
house painted. She called to find out 
when the inch worms were comin 
this year, so that the house could be 
painted before the invasion.—Bané 
Management Assistant Roy W. Tree 
ler, Reading. 


Deer Don’t Mind 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY-Onm 
afternoon in April I was watching 
five deer in a wheat field at the edg 
of the Willow Grove Naval Air St 
tion. Several jets were making lant 
ings and take-offs, passing direct 
over the deer with the terrific roa 
common to jet planes. The det 
never even looked up from thet 
feeding as the planes passed over- 
District Game Protector Don 
Hatboro. 
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Delayed Take-off 

LAWRENCE COUNTY-I sre- 
ceived a call early the other morning 
from a Mr. Jones of West Washing- 
ton Street, New Castle. It seemed 
that a bird of some description had 
landed on the street and Mr. Jones 
tame by it there on his way home 
from work. I found that the bird, 
apparently injured slightly, was a 
horned grebe. It is now enjoying 
life on a local pond.—District Game 
Protector Calvin A. Hooper, New 
Castle. 


Merganser Meeting 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY-In 
April while patrolling in Benton 
Township, I observed 16 hooded 
mergansers on a small pond. This is 
the largest number I have ever seen 
at one time. Usually one or two is all 
that is seen in an entire year.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Philip S. Sloan, 
Dalton. 


Tough Buck With Bounce 


COLUMBIA COUNTY—We heard 
a hunter remark last fall that the 
deer he had killed was as tough as 
a piece of rubber. Maybe he wasn’t 
too far wrong. On a recent night a 
deer was struck by a car on a local 
road, was bounced into a path of 
another car traveling in the opposite 
direction, knocked off the road and 
at last report, was still going strong. 
—District Game Protector Mark L. 
Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg. 
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“Hoo Dat” 


ERIE COUNTY-—Several Corry 
sportsmen went on a coon hunt one 
night in April. Shortly after their 
dogs were released the welcome sound 
of dogs barking “up” was heard by 
the hunters. They shined their lights 
in the top of a beech tree and saw a 
large pair of eyes looking down at 
them. One of the hunters shot the 
critter down expecting it was a very 
large coon. To his amazement it 
turned out to be a great horned owl. 
A coon was also killed in the same 
tree.—District Game Protector Elmer 
D. Simpson, Union City. 


Quick Cooperation 


FRANKLIN COUNTY—On Feb- 
ruary 29, 1956 at about 7 a. m. a man 
on his way to work stopped at my 
house with a deer in his trunk that 
he had seen run into a fence and 
break its neck. We unloaded the deer 
in my garage. About five minutes af- 
ter this man had gone, there was a 
local State Policeman at my door. He 
had noticed blood on the back of this 
fellow’s car and stopped him and was 
checking out his story about bringing 
a deer to my house. As long as we are 
able to get the cooperation from the 
State Police that we have been given 
in the past we have two strikes on 
that certain percentage of the popu- 
lation who make a game out of vio- 
lating our Game Laws.—District 
Game Protector Edward W. Camp- 
bell, Fort Loudon. 
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Sweet Deer 


CLARION COUNTY—During my 
service with the Game Commission I 
have received many complaints of 
damage done by wildlife and thought 
that I had just about seen everything 
as far as deer damage was concerned, 
until I stopped to contact John Gam- 
mon of Elk Township. Seems as 
though John had tapped his maple 
trees this spring and was boiling 
down the sap to make some maple 
syrup. After several weeks of collect- 
ing and boiling some 75 gallons of 
sap, John had finished up with about 
four gatlons of syrup. The syrup was 
kept outside in one large container 
to cool after the boiling process until 
one night John forgot to cover the 
container. The following morning the 
container was empty and with the 
tracks of half a dozen deer leading 
up to and away from the spot, left 
no doubt as to where the four gallons 
had gone.—District Game Protector 
Donald M. Schake, Knox. 


Whitetail Wanderlust 

GREENE COUNTY—On April 8, 
I had a doe deer carrying two em- 
bryos, a male and a female, killed on 
the highway by a vehicle in Monon- 
gahela Township. This deer was live- 
trapped from the Rolling Rock area 
in the vicinity of Ligonier. The deer 
was transferred and liberated in the 
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vicinity of Republic, Fayette County 
Later, it made a safe crossing of the 
Monongahela River and wandered of 
some sixteen miles in Greene Coun 
to meet its death on the highway. 
District Game Protector A. J. Zino 
Carmichaels. 
Deer Do Come Back 

LYCOMING COUNTY-I hay 
had more damage complaints on dee, 
this spring than any other year jp 
this district. Many deer can be seen 
in the farm fields each evening, }f 
they continue to feed on the fam 
fields, I look for a large crop damag 
kill of deer this year. Some farmey 
are complaining that the deer ar 
keeping their clover cropped down 
and not giving it a chance to groy, 
—District Game Protector Levi R 
Whippo, Williamsport. 


Ghost Deer 

FRANKLIN COUNTY-—For the 
third spring, a white doe deer ha 
shown up near Fort Loudon. She 
feeds along Route No. 30 and js 
apparently not very afraid of man or 
his machines. During the summer she 
ney aa and nobody sees her dur 
ing the fall and winter and it is a 
ways a pleasant surprise to see her 
again in the spring.—District Game 
Protector Edward W. Campbell, Fort 


Loudon. 


Pennsylvania Road-Runner 

ADAMS COUNTY—During April, 
I had a call from a party who told 
me that he had received an unusual 
bird which had been found bya 
telephone line crew. The party call 
ing told me that the bird had been 
identified by a taxidermist as a “road 
runner.” Being more than a litte 
neey about a road runner being 
so far out of his environment, I askel 
the party to bring the bird to the 
house. It was with quite some amus 
ment that we found the far-traveled 
road runner turned out to be an up 
land plover which had a_ broken 
wing.—District Game Protector Pail 
H. Glenny, Gettysburg. 
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Short Circuit Squirrel 


CARBON COUNTY—Deputy 
Game Protector Paul Kintzel, a line- 
man for the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company, said he received a 
call to trace down a power failure in 
Weissport. Upon arriving at the loca- 
tion he noted a wire burned off. After 
dimbing the pole he saw an extra 
lange gray squirrel, minus all its 
dothing, lying on the crossarm of 
the pole. He stated that the squirrel 
undoubtedly came in contact with a 
live wire while touching a crossarm 
brace, which in turn was located 
close to the ground wire. This short 
caused the large old cedar pole to 
catch fire also causing quite a bit of 
damage.—District Game Protector 
William E. Fulmer, Lehighton. 


Simple Trick To Save Wildlife 

YORK COUNTY-A conservation- 
minded farmer in my district told me 
about something he believes to be a 
simple but practical game-saving de- 
vice. While he is mowing during hay- 
making, he takes the muffler off the 
tractor. The loud sound of the trac- 
tor engine frightens rabbits and 
pheasants away from the destructive 
cutting bar of the mower.—District 
Game Protector Dan Fackler, Wind- 
sor. 


First Shot Never Fails 

SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-—Last 
Christmas the office staff of the Mon- 
trose Independent gave their editor, 
Mr. Earl Wootton, a beautiful 12 
gauge Ithaca Featherlight shotgun 
as a present. Running a newspaper 
leaves a man with little spare time 
and so Mr. Wootton did not even 
have a chance to test his new gun’s 
pattern. As a result, when the open- 
ing hour of the first day of small 
game season came around Earl was 
carrying a brand new unfired pump 
gun. But apparently a strange gun 
did not affect his aim for about 15 
minutes after the opening hour Mr. 


Wootton bagged two flying ringneck 
cage with one shot, the first time 
e fired. Three years ago he killed 
an eight point buck with the first 
shot from a brand new .300 rifle.— 
District Game Protector Donald G. 
Day, Susquehanna. 


Amazing Migrants 

CRAWFORD COUNTY-—To this 
northwestern part of the state spring 
was very slow in arriving. Snow and 
cold weather was still with us here on 
the last day of March. This weather 
resulted in a more gradual migration 
of waterfowl as there were no warm 
southern winds to encourage a large 
mass movement of birds toward the 
north. For instance, the whistling 
swans were observed moving in and 
out of the area for a period of about 
10 days, yet there was no big move- 
ment on any one particular day as 
there usually is in other seasons. I 
observed two unusually marked speci- 
mens of waterfowl this spring. One 
was a whistling swan that was of 
normal plumage except for a jet 
black chest and neck instead of the 
all white normal color. The other 
was a Canadian goose that had the 
normal plumage of its species so far 
as the head and neck were concerned 
but the rest of the body was entirely 
white.—District Game Protector Ray- 
mond M. Sickles, Linesville. 
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By Don Neal 


SHOOTING star that has zoomed _ knack of turning in higher than aver she 


into the firmament of the small- age scores. thi 
bore rifle shooting sport is a seven- And it is odd that Marilyn did take} *° 
teen-year-old girl by the name of to shooting. For one thing, her mother tha 
Marilyn Gould. Marilyn lives in objected to guns to the extent that i 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, and at the neither her father nor any of her six rst 


present time is demonstrating her older brothers ever owned one. In 
talents as a member of the Bradford fluenced by the maternal objection, 
high school rifle team, this year’s de- the men folk of the family had turned of 
fending national junior champions. to fishing as their outdoor sport and | 
She also holds a regular position on although all of the boys hunt now, she 
the senior McKean County rifle club they were in and out of the army be | P® 
which represents Bradford and Mc- fore taking up the sport. Yet you wil | 4 
Kean County in the regional competi- go a long way to find eight—no, nine | 
tion. —more avid smallbore fans than} fn 

Just eighteen months ago this Little Marilyn’s family since dad, mothe, | 
Miss Sure-shot had never held a rifle and her seven brothers see the name | 


= 
oe 





in her hands, nor can she remember of their “Little Sis” dominating te | hi 
having any inborn desire to be a sports page of the local paper. Y¢s | O 
crack shot. It was one of those things even Mrs. Gould has made an about} ™! 


—a girl friend coaxed her into join- face and is now one of Bradford | a 
ing the rifle club. Evidently, the other High’s most ardent rooters. do 
girl was inspired to this move by in- Marilyn shot her first target on the he 
terests other than shooting a rifle for night of October 21, 1954. It was shot} 
she soon dropped from the club, but from the “prone” position—it is a> ™ 
Marilyn stayed on. Mostly, no doubt, tomary for all novice shooters ©} ™ 
because she was rapidly acquiring the shoot from this position—and “that 
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frst night’s score was a remarkable 85. 

“I knew then that she had what it 
takes,’ Dick Giddings, the Bradford 
goach, will tell you. “Even while she 
was shooting that first target she 
worked like a veteran.” 

In two weeks, shooting in the girls 
division, she shot a 95 and never trom 
then on and up to the present time 
has she dropped out of the “high five” 
in the girl’s division. And, let me tell 
you, at Bradford High—that’s shoot- 
ing. Only this year their girl’s team 
broke a National Junior Rifle Asso- 
ciation record (established in 1954 
by the rifle team of the Detroit-Edison 
high school) as they placed first in 
the regional tournament in defense 
of their national title. Marilyn’s part 
in this as she led her team to victory 
was to grab off the “high individual,” 
the “aggregate score,” and the “girl's 
high” trophy of the 11l-school meet. 
Then too, as a member of Bradford's 
Varsity team—Marilyn, John Henke, 
George Dagget, and Stu Offenbach— 
she did her part towards bringing 
this “Number one” team home to a 
second place in the tournament. Yes, 
that’s right, the girl’s team beat the 
varsity. Both had identical scores, but 
the girls had shot the best offhand 
score which gave them the nod. 

But, getting back to the earlier days 
of Marilyn’s shooting, it was apparent 
to Coach Giddings after Marilyn had 
shot consistently high in the prone 
position for four months that she was 
ready to start shooting offhand. And 
he was right; she was! Still he had to 
find it out the hard way. Before he 
could spend any time instructing her 
on the range in offhand shooting, he 
was forced to use her to fill a gap in 
his varsity lineup for a match with 
Clarion high school. After school on 
a Monday evening he rushed her 
down to the indoor range and gave 
her a half-hour of concentrated brief- 
ing on stance and position. That 
night she shot in the inter-school 
match. And her performance that 
night was such that she was kept on 





as a regular member of the varsity 
team. 

As a member of the varsity Marilyn 
competed in all of the inter-school 
matches, shot as a member of the ten- 
mian team in the state championship 
match, and as a second-stringer to the 
four-man team that won the national 
junior title. While competing in the 
nationals last year she shot to a 179 
aggregate which won her the girl’s- 
high medal in the sectional meet. 

[his year, as the Bradford season 
got ,under way, Marilyn suddenly 
spurted ahead from the fifth and sixth 
position she had held on the team’s 
score-sheet throughout all of last year 
to take over the front spot in most 
matches. “Marilyn Gould leads Owls 
to win over Jamestown,” “Gould's 
shooting leads to victory,” ‘Marilyn 
Gould leads as Owls whip Penn State 
Lion,” these were the headlines of 
the Bradford Era as the Bradtord 
team continued on a winning streak 
that started eight years ago and with 
one exception (Meadville beat them 
one match in 1955) has continued 


“SIS” SHOWS BROTHER how champion- 
ship targets look. Marilyn’s greatest fan, 
brother Bill, has joined rifle club and prac- 
tices diligently, hoping to match his sister’s 
record shot-for-shot. 
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through all of the _ inter-school 
matches to date. Consistently, she has 
hovered around the 190 mark and 
her 189 in this year’s national com- 
petition is expected to bring her the 
national girl’s crown for 1956 as the 
same score won the title in 1953 and 
again last year. The winning score 
of 1954, however, was a sizzling 192, 
so all Marilyn can do is keep her 
fingers crossed until the results are 
announced from Washington. 


Possibly one of the most interest- 
ing things in all of this season’s shoot- 
ing for Marilyn has been the running 
battle, so to speak, between her and 
a team-mate, Mary Lou Benning, for 


CHAMPION’S COACH Dick Giddings has played an important part in Marilyn’s shooting 
development. Here he explains a shooting problem to his protege. } 


the high-offhand honors of the 
school. First, Marilyn shot a 95 to tie 
the previous all-high mark of the 
Bradford Club. Two weeks later, 
Mary Lou tied the mark Marilyn 
had set. Since then they have both 
been shooting all around the recor 
mark and it has been a highly excit 
ing time for them as they came ‘# 
close, and yet so far away” through 
out the season. But, just recently, 
Marilyn breached the 95 with a %/ | 
to establish an individually-held all 
time high for the school and givt 
Mary Lou, who is a junior and will 
have another year to compete, some 
thing to shoot at. 
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That pretty well covers all of 
Marilyn’s junior shooting, but it 


. doesn’t by a long shot cover ali of 


her shooting. She is a full-time mem- 
ber of the McKean County rifle club 
where she holds down a position on 
an otherwise all-man team. Her shoot- 
ing companions on this team are: 
Dick Giddings, coach of Bradford 
high school; Rodney Schoch, assistant 
coach of Bradford high school; and 
Fred Henke, past star shot of Brad- 
ford High. Needless to say this is a 
“tough aggregation” and they are 
dishing out some rough competition 
to rifle teams throughout the Seneca- 
land and Niagara Frontier areas. And 
as Marilyn graduates from high school 
this year thus bringing an end to her 
Bislastic career, it is probable that 
her future awards from shooting will 
come as a member of this senior team. 

Still, she has one year yet in which 
to enter junior competition and it is 
the conviction of Dick Giddings that 
Marilyn will go on to break some, 
and perhaps many, of the existing 
junior records. ‘It’s a fact,” says Mr. 
Giddings, “that Marilyn undoubtedly 
has the greatest potential of any of 
the number of fine talented-youngsters 


I have coached in my nine years at 
Bradford high school.” That’s saying 
a lot when it comes from a man who 
has been turning out championship 
teams so consistently it appears to be 
a habit. In fact, it so impressed me 
that I ask him the “why?” of Mari- 
lyn’s talent. 

“She’s the exception to the rule,” 
he told me. ‘Take most other shooters 
and if they get off a ‘bad one’ it 
upsets them—but not Marilyn. If she 
shoots one and it’s ‘out,’ I know her 
next two or three will be ‘in’ tight 
—good and tight. That’s why she is 
outstanding when the going gets 
rough.” 

And no one knows any surer than 
Dick Giddings that Marilyn will find 
the going rough, plenty rough, when 
she hits the “big time” at Camp 
Perry. Yet, no one is any surer that 
she is just the little girl who can 
handle the job in hand. Yes, if Dick 
Giddings’ past experience, coaching 
know-how, and ability to judge the 
potentials of smallbore rifle “shots” 
in-the-making is to be credited at all 
—then Marilyn Gould is one person 
who will make a lasting mark for her- 
self in the sport of rifle shooting. 





HUNTER’S LUCK 


Jesse Clark, Wellsboro, RD 1, can lay claim to one of the oddest coinci- 
dences that occurred during the 1955 hunting season. 


During the Pennsylvania archery deer season in October, Jesse shot and 
hit a buck in the neck. The deer reared up and fell, in so doing breaking off 
the arrow shaft near the head where it was embedded. Before another arrow 
could be shot into the buck to finish it off, the animal got to its feet and 
took off. Because of lack of snow and poor tracking conditions, the deer 


escaped. 


In December, nearly two months later, on the last day of the regular deer 
season, Jesse shot a buck with a rifle. When the deer was skinned out and 
dressed, the head of an arrow, with a short length of shaft was found in its 
neck, The wound where the arrow had entered was completely healed over. 
When the arrow-head and small length of shaft was compared with the 
broken shaft Jesse had recovered when he hit the buck in October, it was 
found that the two parts fitted exactly. It was the same buck he had shot 
during the archery season.—From the outdoor column in the Wellsboro 


Gazette by Louis Stevenson. 
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By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


EW people know more about the ful thing to behold as it efhciently 

intriguing magic of protective fulfills its purpose. So common is this 
coloration than the outdoorsman. custom-made camouflage that many 
And this holds true whether the wide- of us witness its effective usage every 
open-spaces enthusiast is a keen-eyed day without being aware of its pres 
hunter, cameraman, roving conserva- ence! 
tionist, fisherman, or a moseying old Let’s look primarily at the 4 
countryman out to help fill a nature- Nature takes care of her forest ait 
study school theme assignment for an field folk through age-old natu 
eager grandchild. camouflage— ranging from the 

Throughout the world of untamed _ tive whippoorwill to the magnif 
living things—mammals, birds, fishes, buck deer you failed to bring into 
reptiles, insects—protective coloration successful gunsight alignment last 
accomplishes just what the two words — season because it blended so well inte 
imply. Or, call it natural camouflage _ tall-weed-and-dead-grass surroundings 
if you wish. Any way you describe it, It seems elementary that the most 
the natural endowment of a creature’s useful coloring for an animal whos 
confusing color scheme tailored to fit life is spent in trying to avoid dai 
the area—from the Arctic to the  gerous enemies would be the one i 
steaming tropics—is a pretty wonder- which it could least easily be see 
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Countless species of mammals and 
irds have gradually obtained such 
% coat—sometimes to an uncanny de- 
gree of perfection. The best and un- 
Hmistakable examples are to be found 
mamong the most helpless—those who 
have little or no other means of de- 
Mfense. This seems to show that it is 
| by this “safety first” feature that their 
' races have managed to continue to 
| live in a world of unending merciless 
' warfare. 

| Most of us_ have individual 
| memories of times when the artful- 
ness of protective coloration was so 
| deceptive that it was at once startling, 
) incredible, amusing, and just plain 
Pdelightful to study. Perhaps you're 
> thinking right now of the soil-colored 
' garden toad you failed to see last 
summer until it hopped nonchalantly 
right over your hand. Or, you may be 
chuckling over an incident involving 
the woodcock you nearly stepped on 
in the alder swamp because you just 
did not see it huddled motionless 
there in tangled vegetation that 
seemed virtually to “weave’’ itself 
into the shadowy patterns of Mr. 
Longbill’s mottled plumage. 


Personally, I recall the time I had 
a stiff neck for days from franctically 
trying to see a gray squirrel in a 
branchy old beech tree. The squirrel 
was gray, the tree trunk and limbs 
were gray, the sky was gray and, in 
the end, the bushy-tail won by 
shrewdly moving and hugging the 
trunk until he reached his refuge. I 
caught a fleeting and _ uncertain 
glimpse of his tail whisking into a 
hole that I couldn’t have reached 
with a thirty-five-foot pole. Had he 
been black or white or some color 
besides a protective bark-gray, he 
would have been a dead squirrel that 
very day! 

Anybody who has ever stumbled 
upon a mother ruffed grouse and her 
young can boast of at least one good 
lesson in the study of natural camou- 
flage. The little ones, like big two- 
legged bumblebees, will snap up the 
mother’s cue cry and scurry in moce 
directions than your faculties can fol- 
low. Search, if you like, for the 
motionless babies. You may locate a 
few, but you'll have to look sharp. 
The little creatures fairly melt into 
leaves, bark fragments, or any other 


SHADOWY PATTERNS of woodcock’s mottled plumage make it almost invisible on its 
nest. Such camouflage in nature makes these birds more safe and increases the chances 


for population reproduction. 
ee - wy” - 
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cover in the vicinity. You’ve got to be 
sharp-eyed to see a fluffy rump partly 
covered by a leaf here, or a beady eye 
peering from beneath a broken weed 
tassle there. Stillness, heavy and sig- 
nificant, will be remarkably in evi- 
dence. The mother may or may not 
attempt to lead you away from her 
“frozen” brood by limping and flop- 
ping and crying plaintively like a 
severely injured bird, hoping to make 
you believe she will be helpless prey 
in a short and easy pursuit. If she 
cannot lure you away, she may attack 
with more fury than you ever thought 
could burst from a ball of feathers. 


Many other birds, young and old, 
are just as difficult to distinguish as 
the young grouse. In young whippoor- 
will chicks, for instance, the instinct 
of trusting to immobility, plus color- 
ing that blends with natural sur- 
roundings, places them very high on 
the list of difficult-to-detect creatures. 

Nature, literally, is a canny con- 
servationist. Within the storehouse of 
her wisdom we find uncounted 
schemes for the protection of wild 
tenants in her vast free-rent holdings. 
Natural camouflage is one of the most 
infinitely effective. Yet, the hunter, 
as well as the hunted, does share in 
the planned benefits of disguise. For 
example, the polar bear can more 
easily approach his prey because his 
white coat erases what otherwise 
would be a sharp trace-outline an- 
nouncing his stealthy quest for food 
on wastelands of ice and snow. The 
ermine enjoys the same advantage, as 
do the snowy owl, the Arctic fox, and 
other creatures of prey. As stated 
earlier, however, the scales of overall 
advantage balance heavily in favor 
of relatively defenseless birds and 
mammals, with Nature _lavishing 
special attention on nesting mother 
birds and young mammals who in 
some instances are given a_tailor- 
made coat with a decorative touch 
that perfectly illustrates the prime 
purpose of camouflage par excellence. 
Perhaps the young fawn best ex- 
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emplifies this type of protective color. 
ation on our continent. In some cages 
a complete color switch is made 
creatures in spring and fall. White, 
of course, for winter; brown or 
brownish mottled gray for summer, 
Certain rabbits and the innocent 
ptarmigan typify this astute plan for 
adoption of dress best fitted for “melt 
ing” into seasonal surroundings. 


Even in a superficial study of pro: 
tective coloration one may gain 
worthwhile knowledge. Man learned 
long ago to apply confusing color. 
patterns to disguise military person. 
nel, mobile equipment, and stationary 
installations. Grim camouflage, this, 
But creatures of the wild certainly 
hold full "patent” rights to origina- 
tion of the scheme. 


Perhaps the most confusing prin- 
ciple in protective coloration where 
shades are mingled is that called rup. 
tive marks, in which conspicuous 
black and white marks are placed 
close together. Good illustrations are 
the black bands across the white 
breast of the killdeer and the white 
rings around the neck; similar marks 
around the neck of the kingfisher and 
the mallard duck. Such marks seem 
to actually cut off the head of the 
bird, or to break it up into several 
pieces, thus destroying its continuity 
of form. 


A pattern-effect directly related to 
the ruptive principle may be found 
in the jumbled, jig-saw puzzle appear 
ance of the grass-frequenting sparrows 
flitting about in brilliant sunlight 
Their colors, streaked brown or buf 
and gray, are made even more be 
wildering because of the ever-chang- 
ing shadows and delicate shading cast 
by light rays. Bitterns are more 
broadly striped, like the cattail and 
sedge of the marshes. Many kinds of 
song and game birds are dressed it 
perplexing fashions that feature buf, 
gray, black, white, brown, and other 
colors—all in a tweedy, mottled style 
that probably hasn’t changed per 
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PROTECTIVE COLORATION of barred owl shows up strikingly when bird is seen against 
a light background as at left. Alternate pattern of light and dark colors blend against 
backgrounds such as trees where the owl normally nests. 
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ceptibly in design or intensity in 
many a century. 

The hermit thrush, russet brown 
with spotted breast feathers, is one 
of the most difficult birds to sight, 
even while it is singing. So is the 
olive-green, red-eyed vireo, as he sings 
amid the bright foliage of hickory 
and birch and maple. And the pipit, 
with its earth-brown coloring so 
accurately reproduced, may call chee- 
wee, pipit pip-it with cherry delight 
while you desperately try to deter- 
mine whether it is a rod or perhaps 
half a furlong away from where you're 
standing. 

Another interesting type of colora- 
tion is called “flash color.” This is 
exemplified by such conspicuous 
marks as the white rump of the 
flicker, or the white outer feathers of 
the meadow lark and other birds. The 
white rump of the flicker, for in- 
stance, is very noticeable while in 
flight and would naturally be a target 
for any pursuing hawk. But when 
Mr. Flicker claps himself up against 
a tree, closing his wings, this spot in- 
stantly disappears, and the hawk is 





confused sufficiently to allow the 
flicker to slip around to the other 
side of the tree. All birds gifted with 
flash colors can display or conceal 
their perplexing feathers at will. 


Nature has perhaps gone even 
further with her protective plan in a 
clever arrangement called “counter- 
shading.” Artists have long known 
how to make objects stand out on the 
canvas by shading the underside to 
imitate a shadow thrown by a solid 
figure. The exact opposite of this 
principle is applied to birds and 
animals, causing them to become less 
conspicuous by destroying the appear- 
ance of a shade on their underparts. 
This is brought about by their being 
colored lighter below, in precise pro- 
portions to the amount of shade re- 
ceived; so that they are practically 
pure white on the middle of the belly, 
with a gradual change to the dark 
upper parts. Furthermore, wherever 
else a shadow is thrown, as by the bill 
on the upper breast, that spot is 
colored much whiter. When the solid 
appearance of a bird is thus de- 
stroyed, if its color patterns are those 
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of its background, it becomes almost 
completely invisible even at a short 
distance. Many water and shore birds, 
as well as the upland game birds, en- 
joy the splendid protection of this 
unique counter-shading device. 


Have you ever considered the rea- 
son why numerous female birds wear 
drab colors while males feature the 
gaudiest in colorful costumes? This 
is certainly a working example of 
applied wisdom in the vital plan of 
creation. For is it not the mother bird 
who needs an inconspicuous color 
while she devotes herself to the un- 
interrupted task of depositing her 
clutch and brooding her young? And 
are there not many other occasions 
when she would not be as well fitted 
to fight or flee as her gaily feathered 
mate? The scarlet tanager, the gros- 
beaks, and the _ indigo-bird are 
familiar American examples of the 
protective color differences between 
male and female, but there are others 
by the score. Make it a point to ob- 
serve a few during your next jaunt 
afield. 

Perhaps, too, you'll want to take 
in some of the activities of the ground 
squirrel tribe. There are eighty vari- 
ties in the United States, and many, 
with spots or stripes or both, are as 
elusive to vision as darting phantoms. 
Especially when they’re in their na- 
tural surroundings fitted with leaves 
and other vegetation—perhaps a 
thicket-like old fencerow. Too, you 
may observe a busy brown creeper, or 
a brown thrasher. Both wear perfect 
examples of the protective coloration 
scheme which applies the counter- 
shading principle. This also holds 
true of the magpie, as well as the 
nuthatch, the eastern kingbird, cer- 
tain gulls, wading birds, etc. Gen- 
erally, a list of difficult-to-detect birds 
would also include the roadrunner, 
black-throated loon, dovekie, some of 
the terns, least bitterns, soras, rails, 
grebes, avocets, curleys, and sand- 
pipers. Of the latter, the spotted 
sandpiper in winter is a uniform ash 








color, but in summer it dons a suit 
of bewildering black spots both above 
and below. The snipes and some of 
the plovers enjoy their share of na. 
tural camouflage, too, as do the turn. 
stones, oyster catchers, certain doves, 
and many of the hawks and owls-~ 
the latter two representing _ the 
hunters who find gainsome benefit in 
the inconspicuous colors that deceive, 

Man’s own dress habits, during sea. 
sons which take him out with gun 
and dog, are usually the opposite of 
protective; for he’s most apt to be 
clothed in garments that match too 
closely the surroundings that beckon 
with promises of opportunities to 
activate the eager trigger-finger. To 
overcome this hazard, tens of thov- 
sands of yards of red cloth annually 
are used to give Homo sapiens their 
own peculiar form of protective color- 
ation—banners and_ shields; caps, 
coats, and even head-to-toe outfits 
crimson enough to wisely proclaim to 
other hunters that “I’M NOT A 
DEER, OR WOODCHUCK, OR A 
SLINKING FOX!” 

Even though the coloring of game 
animals and birds often confuse, pro 
voke, and frustrate hunters, it is 
praiseworthy to keep this thought in 
mind: those nonplusing colors save 
the lives of many members in our 
wildlife population every year. May: 
be a fox is cheated out of a full belly 
because of protective coloration to 
day, and tomorrow you fail, even 
with 20-20 vision, to focus on the 
object of your quest because of it 
Escape is what guardian color schemes 
regularly means to throngs of wild 
creatures. How many broods of game 
birds and mammals are in existence 
today because survival of their dams 
or sires was brought about by pro 
tective coloration? Wise old Dame 
Nature consistently sees to it that the 
number is not a small or unimportant 
one! 
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Note: This center sheet may be re- 
moved without damaging the magazine 
by loosening the two center staples. 








Land Area 

Cambria County lies a little south- 
west of the center of the State, on the 
western slope of the Alleghenies. It 
covers 444,608 acres of which 270,668 
acres (60.99%) are forested. Publicly 
owned land totals 20,727 acres, in- 
cluding 17,727 acres in State Game 
Lands. 

Topography 

The entire surface is elevated and 
semi-mountainous. The county has no 
large streams, but those existing are 
swift and at times almost torrential. 
There are two drainage systems: one 
through tributaries of the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna, flowing 
into Clearfield County and ultimately 
emptying into Chesapeake Bay; the 
other through the Conemaugh and 
its branches, pouring their waters 
into the Ohio River and eventually 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, and the New York 
Central lines. The Benjamin Frank- 
lin Highway (U. S. 422), U. S. Route 
219, Pa. Route 53, and Pa. Route 36 
traverse the county, which has 589 
miles of improved State highways. 


History 
Since many of the early settlers in 
this territory were Welsh, the county 
when separated from Huntingdon 
and Somerset counties in 1804 was 


called Cambria—the old poetic name 
for Wales. In the canal period of the 
State, the Conemaugh provided water 
for the western section of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal at Johnstown, after 
the portage across the mountains 
from Hollidaysburg, on the Juniata 
River. The old Portage Railroad was 
built in 1833 and extended from 
Johnstown to Hollidaysburg, a dis- 
tance of about 37 miles. Rare engi- 
neering skill had accomplished what 
seemed impossible and the Portage 
Railroad was considered a marvelous 
achievement. The fare on the rail- 
road was $1.25 and the trip took 
seven hours. 

Johnstown, in the valley of the 
Conemaugh, is the chief commercial 
center today. A treaty with the In- 
dians forbade white settlement in this 
vicinity prior to 1769 but in that 
year the area was thrown open and 
several pioneer families took up lands 
in the fertile valleys near the junc- 
tion of Stony Creek and the Little 
Conemaugh River. By 1800, enough 
settlers had come to enable Joseph 
Johns to lay out a village, which he 
named Conemaugh after the Indian 
village which had preceded it. The 
name was changed to Johnstown in 
1834. The commercial and industrial 
section of the city was destroyed by 
the great Johnstown Flood of May 
31, 1889 which took 3,000 lives and 
caused property damage of $25,- 
000,000. The flood was caused by a 
break in the South Fork Dam, old 
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reservoir of the Pennsylvania Canal 
16 miles above the city. An extensive 
flood control system has now freed 
the city from any similar danger. 


Industry 

Bituminous coal of fine grade is 
abundant throughout Cambria 
County and limestone may be quar- 
ried. A small amount of natural gas 
is produced. In normal times the 
steel industry is of predominating 
importance. 


District Game Protectors 

District Game Protector G. A. Mil- 
ler, 907 Chestnut Ave., Barnesboro 
(Phone: 485R) is assigned the follow- 
ing townships: Susquehanna, Elder, 
Chest, White, Reade, Barr, West Car- 
roll, East Carroll, Clearfield and 
Dean. 

District Game Protector J]. L. De- 
Long, 516 Lake St., Ebensburg 
(Phone: 230]) is assigned the follow- 
ing townships: Black Lick, Cambria, 
Allegheny, Gallitzin, Cresson, Mun- 
ster, Washington and Jackson. 

District Game Protector L. D. Mos- 
toller, 917 Annie St., Johnstown 
(Phone: 5-6381) is assigned the fol- 
lowing townships: West, East and 
Middle Taylor, Upper and Lower 
Yoder, Conemaugh, Stony Creek, 
Richland, Adams, Croyle, Summer- 
hill and Portage. 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden Claude Baughman, 
607 E. Main St., Roaring Spring 
(Phone: 384) is assigned to this 
county by the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission. 


District Forester 
The Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests & Waters assigns District For- 
ester Loren R. Brown, 313 Market 
Street, Johnstown (Phone: 9-6190) to 
this county. 


Recreation—Fishing 
Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 





or area of stocked waters) include: 
TROUT: Beaver Dam Run, trib. 
Clearfield Creek, Ashville, Rt. 36, 2 
mi.; Beaver Dam Run, trib. South 
Fork Little Conemaugh, Beaverdale, 
Rt. 869, 5 mi.; Bender Run, Carroll- 
town, Rt. 219, 3 mi.; Bens Creek, 
Portage, Rt. 53, 3 mi.; Blacklick 
Creek, North Branch, Belsano, Rt. 
422, 6 mi.; Cedar Run, Portage, Rt. 
53, 4 mi.; Chest Creek, Patton, Rt. 
36, 7 mi.; Clearfield Creek, Cresson, 
Rt. 22, 3 mi.; Conemaugh River, 
Little, N. Branch, Wilmore, Rt. 53, 
4 mi.; Conemaugh 
Branch, Lloydell, Rt. 160, 3 mij; 
Duclos Run, Patton, Rt. 36, 3 mi; 


Hinckstown Run, Vinco, Rt. 219, 3 4% 


mi.; Big Laurel Run, Dysart, Rt. 53, 
4 mi.; Slatelick Creek, Fallentimber, 
Rt. 53, 4 miles. 

BLACK BASS: Harding Dam on 
Clearfield Creek, Cresson, Rt. 22, 10 


acres. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Cambria County affords a wide 
variety of hunting and has good pop 
ulations of deer, grouse and squirrels, 
with a fair number of wild turkeys. 
Farming areas also provide fair small 
game hunting for rabbits and ring- 
necks, Seven tracts of State Game 
Lands, managed by the Game Com- 
mission for public hunting, are 
located as follows: Number 79 (in 
part) near Vintondale covering 2, 
058.2 acres; Number 108 near Van 
Ormer covering 10,688.1 acres; Num- 
ber 120 (in part) north of St. Lawr- 
ence covering 780.6 acres; Number 
158 near Blandburg totalling 1,611.4 
acres; Number 184 near Ashville 
totalling 2,178.8 acres; Number 198 
(in part) near Cresson covering 409.8 
acres; and Number 26 (in part) near 
Beaverdale covering 3,538 acres. In 
addition, three Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects are located in this 
county: Number 136 covering 7,547 
acres near Colver; Number 163 cov- 
ering 3,469 acres near Salix; and 
Number 165 covering 3,741 acres 
near Ebensburg. 
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BOUT 400 people concerned 

with conservation of fish and 
wildlife through vocation or avoca- 
tion met at the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh on May 14 and 15 to 
discuss mutual problems and _ inter- 
ests. The first Northeast Wildlife 
Conference ever held in Pennsylvania 
drew visitors from eleven northeast- 
em states representing state game and 
fish departments, the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, private conservation 
groups, museums and _ universities, 
and national and local sportsmen’s 
organizations. 


Hosts to the conference were the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission and 
the Allegheny County Sportsmen's 
League of Pittsburgh. Four profes- 
sional societies conducted their an- 
nual meetings and held separate tech- 
nical sessions—the northeast sections 
of the Wildlife Society, the American 


Northeast Wf, Conference 


Silvas 400 Cciiseiubtonctste 





















Fisheries Society, the Conservation 
Law Enforcement Chiefs, and the 
Fish, Game and Conservation Com- 
missioners. Section chairmen for the 
various meetings were Roger M. Lat- 
ham, of the Wildlife Society; John R. 
Greeley of the American Fisheries So- 
ciety; Thomas F. Bell of the Conser- 
vation Law Enforcement Chiefs; and 
Dr. Logan J. Bennett of the Fish, 
Game and Conservation Commis- 
sioners. 

Built on the theme “Problems and 
Progress in Fish and Wildlife Man- 
agement in the Northeast,” the Con- 
ference was formally opened Monday 
morning by Col. Nicholas Biddle, 
president of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. Welcoming remarks 
were also added by R. Stanley Smith, 
president of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission; W. E. Guckert, of the 
Allegheny County Sportsmen's 
League; and a representative of the 


COMMISSION PRESIDENT Col. Nicholas 
Biddle officially opened the Conference at 
Pittsburgh’ William Penn Hotel. 


office of Hon. David L. Lawrence, 
Mayor of the City of Pittsburgh. 


The general session on Monday 
morning was highlighted by addresses 
from Richard Stroud, Executive Vice- 
president of the Sport Fish Institute, 
Washington, D. C. and C. R. Guter- 
muth, Vice-president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute, Washington, 
D. C. 


Typical of the papers presented to 
the separate meetings of the four so- 
cieties which followed Monday after- 
noon and Tuesday was the program 
followed by the Northeast Section of 
the Wildlife Society. Here delegates 
concerned primarily with wildlife con- 
servation heard talks and entered dis- 
cussions on such subjects as wildlife 
disease, wildlife research, habitat de- 
velopment work, recent concepts re- 
garding the importance of game har- 
vests as they affect annual population 
levels, U. S. game management agent 
operations, progress in Waterfowl 
management on the Atlantic flyway, 
progress in land management in 
Pennsylvania, and the role of private 
shooting preserves in the northeast- 
ern states. 


The final afternoon was occupied 


by a panel discussion of the “rela- 
tions of regional watershed develop- 
ments to fish and game, with empha- 


GREETINGS FROM SPORTSMEN @ 
from W. E. Guckert of the Allegheny Couf 
Sportsman’s League which served as one 
the conference sponsors. 


sis on the small watershed pr 
authorized under Public Law 566,” 
Panel members represented the di- 
verse interests of the U. S. Soil Con 
servation Service, the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the state fish 
and game departments, and private 
watershed associations. 

Other highlights of the conference 
included a talk given by Dr. Kaj 
Westerskov, of the New Zealand De 
partment of Internal Affairs, Welling: 
ton. He gave the history and results 
of the many introductions of exoti¢ 
animals and birds to the islands and 
illustrated the dangers of such uncom 
trolled activities. William Voigt, Jr, 
Executive Director of the Pennsylva 
nia Fish Commission, was chaitaal 
of interesting discussions cente: 
around the topics of Federal legisla 
tion and Conservation Pr 
predator control, training of consef- 
vation personnel, and enforcement 
trespass laws as they relate to 
and game. 

The annual banquet was 
Tuesday evening, hig lighted by 
tertainment from the world fa 
University Tamburitzans music 
groups presented through the 
tesy of the Allegheny County Sports 
men’s League. Logan J. Bennett, 
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NATIONAL CONSERVATION LEADERS are welcomed to the conference as Col. Nicholas 
Biddle, center, Game Commission president, talks with C, R. Gutermuth, left, vice-president 
of the Wildlife Management Institute, and Richard Stroud, Executive vice-president of the 
Sport Fishing Institute, both of Washington, D. C. 


CONFERENCE GUESTS including wives of delegates were treated to a luncheon and tow 
of the Heinz Company plant in Pittsburgh on Tuesday. Such entertainment for the Jadies 


highlighted Conference program. 





fe 


NEW ZEALAND WILDLIFE PROBLEMS are discussed with Kaj Westershov, center, 
the Wildlife Division, New Zealand Department of Internal Affairs by Roger M. Latham 


left, chief of the Game 


Commission’s Research Division and Chairman of the Northeast 


Section, Wildlife Society, and Phil Barske of the Wildlife Management Institute and $e 


tion Secretary- Treasuret 


ecutive director of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, served as toast- 
master and introduced many promi- 
nent guests. During the banquet 
Hans Uhlig, of the West Virginia 
Conservation Commission, was 
awarded an engraved wrist watch by 
the Wildlife Society for the outstand- 


COMMISSION VICE-PRESIDENT H. L. 
Buchanan, of Franklin, is introduced at 
annual banquet by Dr. Logan J. Bennett, 
right, who served as toastmaster. 


ing wildlife publication of the 

in the northeastern states. The 

was granted Uhlig for his study) 
the gray squirrel. Citations were 
awarded by the Society to Dr. 

ard E. Shope of the Rockefeller it 
stitute for Medical Research for his 
work on a new virus disease in deer, 
and to the Petroleum Institute for its 
effective work in abating oil pollu 
tion. In surprise ceremonies, Perry 
Walper of the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s League made the 
league’s special conservation awards 
to Mr. Bernard S. Horne, former ' 
president and member of the Penn 
sylvania Fish Commission for his 
work in behalf of Pennsylvania at 
glers; the ARMCO Steel Corporation 
for their work in neutralizing i 
industrial wastes and returning cleat 
waters to the Conoquenessing Creek 
from their plant at Butler; and 
the Harmon Creek Coal Corporation 
for their work in restoring the land 
following coal mining operations. 
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POPULAR GAME PROTECTOR LEAVES COMMISSION SERVICE 


Bruce P. Yeager, one of the Game servation of his native State. He was 
Commission's finest field officers, re- first employed by the Commission on 
tired on July | after 32 years of serv- May 1, 1924 and has served continu- 
ie to the sportsmen and wildlife con- ously since as a Game Protector in 
the Montour, Northumberland and 
Columbia county area. From June 1, 
1950 until his voluntary retirement 
upon reaching his 65th birthday his 
district was the entire county of Mon- 
tour. 





An outstanding officer, Bruce 
Yeager was admired by not only those 
with whom and for whom he worked 
but also by sportsmen from all over 
the Commonwealth, even those he 
had to prosecute in line of duty, His 
genial personality, use of discretion 
and wise judgment in handling any 
problem with which he was con- 
fronted, and his display of coopera- 
tion with his fellow officers and su- 
periors at all times mark a job excep- 
tionally well done. Upon leaving the 
service he was honored by his fellow 
employees with a testimonial dinner 
and appropriate gifts. 






Bruce P. Yeager 





GAME COMMISSION WILDLIFE EXHIBITS 


The Game Commission maintains two inanimate wildlife exhibits in 
opposite corners of the State. Admittance to both is free. One occupies the 
agency's museum at the Pymatuning Wildlife Refuge near Linesville, Craw- 
ford County. The other is housed in the former reptile building, near the zoo 
at Hershey Park, Hershey, Dauphin County. 

The Pymatuning Museum attractively displays a wide variety of mounted 
specimens of migratory waterfowl in seasonal plumages, allowing an unusual 
opportunity to study ducks and geese as they appear at various times of the 
year. Some other birds that inhabit water areas also appear there. 

The exhibit at Hershey contains 22 major wildlife studies, including 
complete habitat groups. Some displays portray good conservation practices, 
others the lack of them—either of which may affect wildlife in Pennsylvania. 
Two outstanding displays were recently added. One features the tanned hides 
of all the furbearers found in the State; the other a group of rarely-seen, partly 
albino birds and animals. 
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TAILS TELL 


with fox tails representing their catch. 


FALE of rabies control campaign recently concluded in Chester county, 
Part of crew of experienced trappers sent into area by Game Commission ate shown here 


COOPERATIVE CAMPAIGN CONTROLS 
RABIES THREAT IN CHESTER COUNTY 


Reduction of the main threat to 
spreading of rabies in Chester Coun- 
ty through trapping of 134 foxes by 
the State Game Commission and elim- 
ination of 56 stray and unlicensed 
dogs by the State Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Game Commission 
was announced recently. 

“We believe the rabies epidemic 
has run its course,” declared Agri- 
culture Secretary William L. Hen 
ning, “but every effort will be con- 
tinued to keep the situation under 
control.” 

Not a single case of rabies has been 
reported from Chester County since 
the Department established a 60-day 
dog law quarantine on April 13, he 
said. 

“To keep the area clean,” he em- 
phasized, “we need the continued co- 
operation of dog owners by maintain- 
ing complete control of their dogs at 
all times. Also, we need the complete 


cooperation of all local police off 
cers. 

Last year Chester County led the 
State with 117 reported cases of tf 


bies, 75 of them in foxes, he pointed 
out. Between January | and April 
of this year 32 cases were found if 
animals, 21 of them in foxes. The 
quarantine continued until June % 

Dr. Logan J. Bennett, 
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Executive | 


Director of the State Game Commit | 


sion, declared ten experienced 
pers “did a wonderful job” 
three weeks spent in fore areas 


of the 38 townships under quaral 


tine. 


“While the basic cause has been | 


greatly reduced the menace of rabies 
still remains and we shall continued 
careful watch in Chester and neigh 
boring counties,” he asserted. 

Dr. H. A. Milo, director of th 


Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart 


ment of Agriculture, said four a0 
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law enforcement teams of two men mains is from dogs. Rabies can 
each combed the county for 10 days spread again and the menace to hu- 
before establishment of the quaran- mans would be far greater from dogs 
tine. They gathered in 42 stray and_ than from foxes. Dogs that have not 
unlicensed dogs and the game pro-_ been vaccinated against rabies should 
tectors accounted for 14 more. be vaccinated at once. Under the 
“The fact that no cases have been quarantine regulations all dogs must 
reported from the county in four’ be licensed and under control of 
weeks is encouraging,” he said. their masters at all times. Dogs run- 
“The most serious threat that re- ning at large invite trouble.” 





DOES HUNTER SAFETY TRAINING PAY OFF? 


How effective is hunter safety training in making safe hunters? 

Recently compiled figures on 1954’s hunting casualties show that three 
youths out of the 17,000 who took the State’s (California) hunter safety 
course last year are known to have been involved in shooting accidents. 

This was one out of every 5,675 who took the course. 

Of the 12,500 hunters under 16 years of age who had been licensed in a 
previous year and did not have to take the course, 43 were involved in acci- 
dents—one out of every 290. 

Youths who had hunter safety training were 19 times safer than those 
who did not have the training. (From Outdoor California.) 





GAME PROTECTOR PROSPECTS are welcomed to examination held in Harrisburg 
June 2 by Ross Leffler School of Conservation Superintendent James Brown, left, and as- 
sistant superintendent Joseph Chick. Forty-one applicants, all Deputy Game Protectors, 
took the aptitude and related tests as first step in selecting the Eighth Student Officer 
class which will begin on June 30. 
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Roger M. Latham, Chief of Re- 
search for the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and one of those who 
added materially to the re-establish- 
ment of the wild turkey in the Key- 
stone State, is the author of a new 
book just published by The Stack- 
pole Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The new volume, only work of its 
kind that deals specifically with nor- 
thern varieties of our largest game 
bird, holds special interest for Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen. It includes up-to- 
the-minute information on wild tur- 
key life history, habitat requirements, 


COMMISSION’S RESEARCH CHIEF AUTHORS 
NEW WILD TURKEY BOOK 


fr 


management and hunting. Complet| 
coverage is given to commercial all 
ers and how to “talk turkey,” inclu 
ing detailed specifications for makin 
your own callers. “Complete Bookd 
the Wild Turkey” is truly complet 
on everything now known about thi} 
noble bird from egg to huntiy 
trophy to dinner table preparatio 

Containing 264 pages and excellent 
illustrations by Ned Smith, the ne 
book is available at $4.95 a copy fron} 
the publisher, The Stackpole Cot 
pany, Telegraph Press Building, Ha 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 
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CONSERVATION COMMITTEE members developing sights to be seen by over 150,000 
scouts during the National Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge in July, 1957 met in June 


fo 


to make on-the-ground plans. Shown here are conservation education officers from Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New Jersey, as well as from all federal conservation agencies, who 


Game Commission Reports 
Spring Stocking Figures 
The Game Commission's Propaga- 

tion Division reports on game birds 

the agency released in Pennsylvania 
this spring: 

Ring-necked pheasants, approxi- 
mately 52,000. The sex ratio was 
about 50-50. Breeder pheasants at 

State Game Farms, to be released 

about the first of June, will number 

over 17,500. The proportion of hens 

to cocks in this case will be 10 to 1. 
Bobwhite quail liberated totaled 

almost 6,000. These ‘farmers’ friends” 

were about evenly half males and 

half females. . 

Wild turkeys released, in ratios of 
one tom to five hens, numbered ap- 

proximately 2,900. 


All of the pheasants, quail and 
turkeys were adult birds. In every 
case they were given their freedom in 
areas suitable for natural propaga- 
tion, 


are planning outstanding conservation demonstrations and displays for the event. 





Pennsylvania Wild Turkeys 
Withstood Severe Winter 
Pennsylvania's great flock of wild 

turkeys came through last winter in 

fine shape, reports from Game Com- 
mission field officers indicate. 

Some wild turkey loss must be 
expected in any winter, but discov- 
eries of dead turkeys last winter and 
this spring were few and far between. 

The State game authorities attrib- 
ute the negligible loss to two causes, 
even in the north-central counties 
where wild turkeys are most numer- 
ous and the ravages of winter were 
heaviest. First, the turkeys in the for- 
ests of Pennsylvania are hardy, truly 
wild stock. Also, the Game Commis- 
sion’s extensive corn feeding cam- 
paign last winter was augmented ex- 
tensively by similar efforts by sports- 
men and farmers. This was particu- 
larly effective where natural foods 
were scarce or inaccessible due to ice 
and snow in the areas where there 
were large concentrations of the great 
birds. 
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WILDLIFE TRAGEDY found and _ photo- 
graphed by W. A. Creed of the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit in Cam- 
eron County was this young buck. In a 
tempting to reach and browse small twig 
high on a double-stemmed yellow birch, the 
deer apparently slipped and caught its foot 
in crotch. 


Average Winter Die-Off 
Reported In Deer Herd 


The number of deer that died of 
malnutrition because of over-browsed 
forest areas in Pennsylvania last win- 
ter has been determined at about 
2,500. This is a reasonably low figure, 
the Game Commission and informed 
outdoorsmen believe. The count was 
made by game protectors and field 
research men. Early season trout fish- 
ermen contributed, in many Cases, to 
the compilation. 

In some of the southern and cen- 
tral counties little or no die-off was 
noted. The toll was highest in north- 
ern counties, particularly in those 
where for years there were far too 
many deer for the food available. 
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In the Southwest Division only “; 
few” deer were reported as winte 
deaths. The Southcentral Division pp. 
ported the die-off as “low”, and th 
Southeast Division said “No deer log 
last winter.” 

The Northwest Division reporte 
more than 400 of the big game anj. 
mals died in that section. The North. 
east Division listed its deer loss x 
some 240. But the highest number 
over 1900, succumbed in the North. 
central Division. 

Northcentral Counties, in whid 
the greatest losses occurred, were 
southern Potter, Cameron, eastem 
Elk, northeastern Clearfield, north 
western Clinton, and the Pine Cree | 
area of Lycoming and Tioga. 

Other States suffered in like! 
fashion. Michigan, for example, ha| 
reported: “Losses to the deer herd in| 
the northern lower peninsula during | 
last fall and winter totaled an est: 
mated 41,650 animals, according toa 
Conservation Department survey, 
The comparative figure a year ago 
was 32,500. (The survey losses to the 
upper peninsula deer herd was de 
layed by weather and not given) 
Starvation led all other causes d 
death, with 16,600. Other causes r 
ported in the 1956 survey were: shoi 
5,680; dog kill, 3,420; accident, 1,080, 
unknown, 14,870. Of the latter th 
survey included the probability tha 
shooting and disease took a lam 
number of these animals.” 











THINGS YOU MAY NOT .....| 


Our domestic turkey is a descendant of th 
Mexican turkey which was taken to Europ 
by the Spaniards in the early 16th centuy 
and from Spain continued its travels # 
England. English colonists brought it to tk} 
United States. \ 

* * * 

Perhaps our rarest mammal is the blad 
footed ferret. It has become almost 
tinct because of ranchers poisoning the 
prairie dogs on which it preyed. ‘ 

' 





* . * 


The meadow mouse consumes 


its OW) 
weight in food every 24 hours. 
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Water anal Wildlife 


By Ted 


T has been said often that the 

biggest natural resource problem 
facing this country today is water. 
Residents of eastern and northeastern 
Pennsylvania are well aware of the 
roblem of too much water. The 
floods of 1955 will not be forgotten 
for a long time. Industrial leaders of 
the state are faced with another prob- 
lem—adequate water of high quality 
for use in processing all sorts of raw 
materials from steel on down to 
smaller products. Farmers are con- 
stantly faced with the threat of too 
little water, and often have seen field 
crops or pastures dry up and fail to 
produce. Their wells may go dry and 
force them to carry water for live- 
stock or home use. 

Fisherman frequently are heard to 
complain of too high water in the 
spring for good fishing, or too low 
water in the summer. Rare, it seems, 
is the water just right for the best 
trout or bass fishing. Wildlife cannot 
complain though; animals just die 
or move away. 

Basically, much of the water prob- 
lem exists because of the way man 
has used the land. That is not to 
imply that there have not always 
been floods and droughts. There have 
been. But our use of the land, and 
our presence on it in greater numbers 
each year is what aggravates the 
problem. 

Back in the days when the Indians 


S. Pettit 


were the only humans to roam over 
our country-side, our hills and val- 
leys, lake and ‘stream banks were 
covered with trees that had been 
growing and dying for thousands of 
years. {n that time they had built 
up a thick layer of humus protected 
by a cover of decaying leaves and 
rotting logs that absorbed much of 
the rain and melting snow. Water 
soaked in the ground and built up 
underground reservoirs, and released 
water slowly into springs and streams 
all spring summer and fall. Our 
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WATER QUANTITY 


Soil Conservation Service Photo 


can be measured by this simple home-made device but quality d 


annual rainfall related to plant and animal life is not so easily discovered. What happen 


to this water once 
be supported. 


and cool and the 
countryside green, since plants 
could get water all during the grow- 
ing season from the under-ground 
supplies. 

But now much of that forest cover 
has been replaced by cultivated fields, 
pastures, large industrial develop- 
ments, large housing developments, 
second, third or even fourth growth 
wooded areas. Fires and erosion have 
destroyed much of that soft absorb- 
ent ground cover that once soaked up 
water. 

Today much of the rainfall or melt- 
ing snow runs off quickly, down- 
stream to the river, down the river 
to the bay, and then into the ocean. 
In still other places, rain falls on vast 
areas of concrete or macadem only to 
evaporate instead of soaking in. 

That huge underground reservoir 
has been getting lower and lower. 
Qur streams run full or even overflow 
at one time, and nearly dry 


clear 
was 


streams ran 


up—or 


it reaches the earth determines the amount and kind of life that can 


do dry up—at other times. Ma 
suffers from too much or too littk 
water, so does wildlife. 

But this fast run-off of water ha 
another effect too. It carries with it 
as it rushes down hill, topsoil and 
silt that is no longer protected WT 
dense forest or other plant growth 
This silt in streams or lakes is ham | 
ful to the wildlife there. Here is the | 
way it works: 

To be most attractive for wildlie | 
a pond or stream must support 
variety of plants, and several thing 
help determine what plants will grow 
in the pond or streams. The quat} 
tity of water and a stable water level | 
depth and clearness; temperature | 
wave action along the edges; kind d} 
bottom; minerals dissolved in tht} 
water and found in the soil on th 
bottom; the condition of the lant} 
surrounding the pond—all these effect | 
plant life in water. 

Like dry land plants, water plans | 
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also need light so that they can 
manufacture food. That’s why the 
most luxuriant plant growth—bull- 
rushes, cattails, pickerel weed, wild 
rice, pond lilies, arrow root and 
waterweeds—are found in shallow 
water where leaves get sunlight easily. 

Where the water is too deep for 
rooted plants, small plants that you 
cannot see without a microscope take 
over. What these plants lack in size 

make up in numbers. There are 
millions and millions of them. Living 
among these tiny plants are equally 
tiny animals. Both of them together 
are called plankton and _ without 
them many of the larger animals 
found in water would not be able to 
live. 

Some or all of the plants that live 
in the water provide food and 
shelter for tiny animals called proto- 
zoons. The protozoons are eaten by 
larger animals, and these in turn may 
be eaten by insect larvae, and larger 
fish eat the smaller ones. Finally, 
along comes a heron, osprey, mink 
or man and catches the large fish for 
food. It’s easy to see then, why the 
plant life in the water is important 
to wildlife. It is the first step in a 
food chain. Without the plant life 
there would be no food for animals. 


Some of these plants are important 
directly to animals. Some ducks like 
mallards or blacks for example, eat 
the plant life itself. Muskrats eat the 
roots of the plants that grow along 
the waters edge. Pickerel or pike de- 
posit their eggs on the leaves of 
plants in the water. Other fish find 
shelter from their enemies in the 
dense plant growth. Without the 
plants, the animals that need them 
will not be present in as large 
numbers. 


If you’ve studied general science, 
in school, you know that a green 
plant can be compared to a factory. 
It uses sunlight as power and water 
and minerals from the soil to manu- 
facture food that animals eat. With- 
out sunlight or minerals this -food 


manufacturing process cannot go on. 
In water, generally, one or all of 
three things may interfere with this 
manufacturing process. First is silt 
or soil that washes off farmlands, 
burned over forests, new road cuts 
or such places and makes the water 
muddy. When the water is muddy, 
sunlight cannot get to the plants 
and the plants die. The minerals that 
plants need get into the water 
through run-off or rain falling on 
the water shed and draining into the 
pond. If this land has been “farmed 
out,” burned over, or in some other 
way depleted of its minerals, the 
water may not contain the minerals 
needed by the plankton and other 
plants. In the case of burned over 
land, rain washing over the ashes 
or burned wood may carry to much 
of the wrong kind of minerals into 
the water. This may kill the plank- 
ton and other plants and animals. 


What To Do 

That, in general, is a brief story 
of water and the problem of water 
conservation. Here are a few ways 
in which you can see for yourself 
how important water is to wildlife, 
and ways in which you may help 
supply water needs for wildlife. Start 
right in your own backyard. Build 
one or two bird baths and set them 
out in your yard or garden. You can 
expect to attract such birds as robins, 
catbirds, thrushes, thrashers, cardi- 
nals, mocking birds, warblers and 
tanagers. 

The materials required are: trash 
can or garbage can lid, 15 to 24 
inches in diameter; 2 x 4 inch, 4 x 
4 inch or 4 inch diameter pole, 4 
feet long; three 2 inch long wood 
screws; three 1 inch diameter rubber 
washers to fit the screws. Paint the 
half of the pole that goes in the 
ground with a wood preservative. 

Find a shady spot in the garden or 
yard, near some shrubbery or trees. 
Dig a hole two feet deep. Set the 
pole in the hole and tamp in the 
soil around the post until it stands 
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out of the hole at a rate of 15 q| dan 

RUBBER WASHER 20 times a minute. fiel 
This drip into the bird bath wij the: 
cause ripples or a sound that wij} 
attract birds. The drip is especially | WH 
good at night when migrating bir 
warblers stop in your yard to reg, | 


WOOP a Ww 





Projects Along Natural Waterways | sm 

The best indication I have seen of fine 
how water will attract wildlife g,/ 9 
curred several years ago when I wa) am 
trying to find a spring to supply) % 
water for a cabin I was building in| '¢ 
the mountains. I wanted my cabin} 
to be several hundred feet off th} && 
valley floor, where the view wa) ™ 
superb and where there was always an 
a breeze blowing. But I couldn;| W4 
build the cabin economically unley 
I could find a good year-round water | sm™ 
supply nearby. no 

There were a couple of wet plac m 
up the hill from the cabin site that]} # 
decided to dig out and see if I coud} 5 
find a spring. I dug out two hola} ™ 





a 





upright and is firm and steady. about six feet in diameter -and two} ™ 

Remove the handle from the trash feet deep and hit a small flow of} of 
can lid and set the lid on the pole. water. I then waited to see how | Si 
Drill holes through the lid so the jt would take for the holes to fill up st 
screws slip through easily. Place the to give me a small reservoir. of 
washers on the screws, and hammer The next morning I visited my th 
the screws into the pole top an inch = would-be water supply. It was be m 
or so. Tighten with a screw driver. satisfactory for my needs. butane © 
The washers will prevent water from  artracted animals during the night, } bi 
leaking out through the screw holes. There were tracks of at least thre) © 
Stain or paint the pole and paint Ta 


deer, bear tracks, fox tracks, pore 
pine tracks and coon tracks all in the th 
mud turned over soil around one | 
small puddle of shallow water-th| 
only water within  three-hundre} 


the outside of the lid with green or 
white enamel. Find a flat rock about 
six inches in diameter and four 
inches thick and place it in the 








corner of the bird bath. This PTO- yards. That prompted us to dig the v 
vides a perch for the birds while they role deeper, and we did get a greate | li 
drink. i ow 


flow. The balance of that summet, | 

If birds do not find the bath that spring attracted animals ead | 
readily, here’s a stunt to try: Hand night, and during the day we nevr| © 
a tin can two or three feet above failed to see song birds bathinga} % 
the bird bath. Punch a small hole in drinking there. 
the side of the can, 14 inch above That project was the result of an / 
the bottom rim. Fill the can with accident on our part. But future oné 
water. Whittle a match stick to a_ of a similar nature were carried oul | 
point and stick it in the hole. Adjust just for wildlife, and can be carried} & 
the match stick so that water drips in many other places. Look for sot} 
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damp spots in the woods or along 
field edges—places where ‘it seems that 
there once was a stream, small marsh 
or spring. An hour or two of work 
with a shovel or mattock and game 
birds and animals will have a place 
to drink. 

Another good project is building 
small marshes. Frequently you may 
find a place where a dam only two 
or three feet high will back up water 
and flood a small area of a half acre 
or so. The water doesn’t have to be 
too deep, as long as it is permanent, 
and soon typical water plants . will 
grow in the once dry area. Such small 
marshy areas may attract muskrats 
and may become resting areas for 
waterfowl. 

Many times on farms there are 
small streams and wet areas that are 
not good for a thing. The wet areas 
might be drained for an additional 
acre or two of pasture or farmland. 
But as wet areas—as marshes, they 
may well produce wildlife that is 
more valuable than the small amount 
of hay or crops they would produce. 
Since they are probably low areas to 
start with they may be wet, regardless 
of drainage, for some of the year and 
the upkeep of the drainage operation 
may easily cost more than the hay 
or crops produced. These areas nat- 
urally, may be catch basins for spring 
run-off on heavy summer and fall 
rains—areas where the water settles 
and sinks in the ground, to add to 
the underground reservoir. 

This water soaking in, increases the 
yield on surrounding land and pro- 
vides the moisture necessary for plant 
life that provides cover and food for 
wildlife. 

Wildlife technicians will gladly 
supply details’ for building small 
marshes. There are few better pro- 
jects for Sportsman’s Clubs, Junior 
Sportsman’s Clubs, F.F.A. 4-H or 
Scout groups. 


Your fun in the future can be 
guaranteed by what you do now to 
provide adequate clear, clean water 


for fish and wildlife. A large part of 
the job depends upon your under- 
standing the water problem and help- 
ing others to understand it. Through 
letters to editors of newspapers, talks 
to service clubs and other community 
groups and in general, making as 
many people as possible aware of the 
need for more clean waters, com- 
munity action can do much to clean 
up streams, rivers, and lake shores. 

Beyond that, do as much as you 
can personally and with the help of 
interested groups to actually get the 
job done. Plant willows along streams 
banks and control erosion. Clean up 
trash along streams and lake shores. 
Help build small marshy areas. Work 
on stream improvement projects. Bet- 
ter fishing and hunting is largely a 
“do-it-yourself” program. Get the 
help of technicians in planning, but 
you and others like you can improve 
your own fun in the future. 





TIN CAN FHLED 
WITH WATER 
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yee ee Fetching 


By Tom Forbes 
PART I. 


RROW attrition is more of a 

problem to the novice than to 
expert who is accustomed to seeing his 
arrows hit fairly close to the center 
of a selected target. Not so with the 
beginner who spends more time on 
the practice butts searching for lost 
arrows than in shooting at the target. 
The newcomer has been well advised 
who has selected relatively inexpen- 
sive arrows with which to practice 
and attempt to master the technique 
required to shoot a bow. Arrows 
which miss the butt have a perverse 
habit of sliding under the turf for 
their entire length so that they are 
invisible and difficult to find, unless 
the bowman has carefully marked 
their position. This the beginner 
learns to do after repeated futile 
efforts and much time has been ex- 
pended. hunting lost arrows. Fre- 
quently arrows lost on one day are 
subsequently recovered but dampness 
has damaged the fletching to such an 
extent that the arrow is useless until 
the fletching has been renewed. Por- 
tions of the feathers are frequently 
torn from the arrow shaft in drawing 
the shaft through the target backing 
in the direction of flight. This be- 
comes necessary when the arrow 
penetrates the butt to the extent that 
the fletching is partially or entirely 
buried in the backing. To attempt 
to shove the arrow back through the 
butt is certain to damage the fletch- 





ing; and the only alternative is 
draw the arrow through the butt jp 
the direction of flight. The late 
method may succeed in_preseryj 
the fletching but in too many ip 
stances the fletching may be damaged 
and need replacing before the arroy 
will be serviceable. To continue 
shoot arrows on which one or mor! 
of the feathers which comprise the 
fletching are damaged or missing 
makes accurate shooting impossible 
and certainly even low priced shafts 
are expensive if they are discarded 
because of damaged fletching. 
Professional fletching of shafts in 
quantities requires a _ considerable 
initial investment for jigs and took, 
The two basic pieces of equipment, 
a fletching jig and a feather trimmer 
used by the trade will cost approxi 
mately $25.00. These are precision 
tools. The fletching machine wil 
fletch any size shaft, right or left wing 
feathers, make front and rear spiral 
adjustments, and handle feathers to 
six inches in length. The feather } 
trimmer will trim all feathers exactly | 
alike at the same time and do the job 
quickly and easily. Moving down the | 
price range, assembly kits for a feather | 
burner may be purchased for a low | 
as $2.50 and a fletching jig that will 
fletch three feathers at one time sell 
for $1.25 to $2.00. 
To make occasional repairs to low 
priced arrows, the beginner does not | 
need to purchase either of these basic | 
tools. With little ingenuity a home | 
made jig can be fashioned which will | 
serve to replace missing or damegtt | 
feathers. Figure ‘A’ shows the com 
ponent parts of a jig which consist 
of the stand, a large spring paper clip 
and two metal bars. Figure “B” shows | 
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how the jig is used to attach a single 
feather to a shaft. The dimensions of 
the jig will permit fletching feathers 
to five inches in length. From 14” 
lywood cut a rectangular base 9” 
long by 114” wide. From 34” stock 
saw out two end pedestals 214” long 
by 14” in width. Clamp them to- 
gether and 34” from one end bore a 
hole through the blocks on the longi- 
tudinal center line. The diameter of 
the hole should exceed the diameter 
of your arrow shaft slightly. Then 
make a saw cut along the longitudinal 
center line across the ends of the 
blocks until it reaches the hole. This 
cut should have a width equal to the 
combined thickness of the metal bars 
plus a small tolerance for feather 
thickness and a sliding fit in the slot. 
Use care in making this fit so that 
the feather will stand in a vertical 
position on the arrow shaft. Seven- 
eighths of an inch in from one end 
of the base attach one block per- 
manently to the base with glue and 
number 18 wire brads 14” long. The 
second block is installed between two 
spacers 34” in width by 3%” thick 
which are permanently fastened to 
the base in the same manner as the 


first pedestal or block. The outside 
spacer is placed even with the end 
of the base and the end block is 
placed next in position to determine 
the correct location of the second 
spacer. This end block should fit 
snugly in position so that its align- 
ment is assured, but it must be a 
removable block. Assembled, the dis- 
tance between the two end pedestals 
measured from inside to inside will 
be approximately 6”. Finished fletch- 
ing to 5” in length can be made with 
this layout. Two metal bars, 7” in 
length by 54” in width and of 
sufficient stiffness to hold the feather 
firmly throughout its entire length 
complete the assembly, If the nock on 
your arrows has a diameter in excess 
of the diameter of the shaft it will 
be necessary to ream out the hole in 
the removable block to permit the 
entry of the nock. 

Provided you desire to replace a 
single damaged or missing feather, 
you will have no difficulty positioning 
it correctly on the shaft. Its original 
position is easily determined by ex- 
amination. With a pencil mark the 
exact location of the forward end of 
the old feather and put another pencil 
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mark on the side of the shaft at this 
location. Scrape carefully remnants of 
glue, bits of quill and other foreign 
material from the shaft. 


Tom turkey feathers are used for 
fletching. Only the three pointer 
feathers from each wing have the de- 
sired stiffness to achieve the best re- 
sults. The hen pointers are not as 
strong and stiff as the tom feathers. 
First quality feathers range in price 
from $0.60 per dozen for natural 
barred to $1.00 for white dyed to a 
desired color. In 100 lots the prices 
range from approximately $2.50 to 
$2.80 per hundred. These feathers 
have been processed and are ready to 
position on the shaft. The quill has 
been cut and ground down until only 
a very narrow, thin, smooth portion 
remains. Feathers processed in this 
manner are called ground base 
feathers in the trade. 

Since we are primarily concerned 
with a relatively cheap practice arrow 
you may choose to collect a supply 
of tom pointers from a nearby turkey 
farm or processing plant. This is still 


possible where the electric feathe 
picker is not used. Prepare them ff 
mounting on the shaft by splittiy 
the quill with a sharp knife or stri 
ing the desired portion of the fea 
by grasping it near the tip and tea 
ing toward the butt. Processing you 
own feathers may not appeal to ya 
but you can prepare a satisfactony 
base by clamping the feather whid 
you have stripped or cut between th 
metal bars of the fletching jig wil 
the paper clip and sanding the bat 
to the desired shape and smoothne 
by rubbing it over a sheet of meditt 
fine sand paper laid on a flat surfat 
You can judge when the job is cony 
pleted by comparison with the bit 
of one of the other feathers on th 
shaft. Remove the feather from th 
clamp and cut the quill to the exa 
length of the quills of the feathes 
already on your shaft. 

Next month we will discuss ity 
taching the feather to the shaft ati] 
trimming it to match those alread 
in position. 
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HE arrival of a new hunting 

cartridge on the American scene 
is about as rare as a fifty-cent steak. 
During the past 15 years there have 
been only two new factory manu- 
factured, center-fire rifle cartridges 
developed and mass produced—the 
222 Remington and the 308 Win- 
chester. There was good reason for 
this lack of new cartridges. The vari- 
ous manufacturers usually developed 
their own cartridges or had them 
developed for them. But once on the 
market, they had the field pretty 
much to themselves. Thus for some 
years Savage had the 303 and 250- 
3000, Winchester had the 270 and 
220 Swift, Remington had the 35, 
and so on. The shooter, if he liked 
a particular cartridge, pretty well 
had to buy that make firearm or go 
to an expensive custom rifle maker. 
Under today’s big business condi- 
tions, however, things are radically 
different. We have two giant arms 
companies, each with their own allied 
loading company and research lab- 
oratory. There are also several 


smaller arms companies, all manufac- 
turing good to fine quality arms, 
minus the laboratories but with good 
engineering staffs. 





idges 


This has given modern day shoot- 
ers a big break. Now that the back- 
log of war orders has melted away, 
modern competition keeps the big 
companies continually busy on re- 
search for better arms and ammuni- 
tion. As soon as they come up with a 
good new cartridge, the smaller com- 
panies prompt!y chamber their own 
firearms for it. Today, a shooter can 
select almost any new cartridge he 
fancies and usually can get it in a 
type rifle he prefers. So let’s take a 
look at the new cartridge produced 
in recent years together with some 
in the works for this year. 

The parade started in 1950 with 
the 222 Remington. Among the 
woods and field fraternity, this little 
cartridge caught on like wildfire. Its 
3200 ft. sec. velocity filled the gap in 


the commercial field between the 
Hornet class and the 220 Swift. It is 
more economical to shoot than the 


Swift and doesn’t have the loud re- 
port—quite an important item in to- 
day’s varmint shooting. It will do 
anything the Hornet class will do 
and do it better. It equals the Swift 
in accuracy to the limit of its effec- 
tive range and, in short, is one of the 
few 250 yard crow cartridges on the 
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commercial market. Like the 250 
Savage, it’s a handloader’s dream in 
that it shoots well with most any- 
thing you put in it. I have shot bul- 
lets of all types, weights and shapes, 
including lead and they all worked. 
Savage, Marlin, Remington and vari- 
ous imported rifles all are chambered 
for this cartridge. For a modest sum 
you can even have the 22 Hornet 
Model 70 Winchester rechambered 
for it. On a year round basis, with a 
rack full of guns, I most generally 
reach for the 222. 

The 308 which made its debut in 
September 1952 seems destined to be- 
come an epic in the shooting world, 
not only for its many fine qualities 
but also for the numerous progeny 
that are springing from its case. Here 
is the background of this fine 
cartridge. 

The forming of NATO forces at 
the close of World War II made a 
standard rifle and cartridge desirable 
due to problems of supply. The Brit- 


208 Winchester 
7.26 NATO 
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ish worked along with a short 
of the 280 caliber cartridge bu 
ordnance department wanted 4” 
caliber with 30-06 ballistics. The @ 
velopment of powders during Wom 
War II made possible the use ofj 
smaller capacity case without § 
sacrifice of any ballistic qualities, Oy 
of this came a cartridge one-half jng 
shorter than the 30-06 case wh 
gave equal ballistic performance % 
service loadings. This cartridge Wa 
called the T-65. P 

In September, 1952 Wincheste 
brought out a commercial version gf 
the T-65 and called it the 308 Wij 
chester. They introduced the ney 
cartridge in a light weight version 
of their Model 70 bolt action rife 
Some new features such as a 22 ineh, \ 
four grooved, 12 inch twist barrel 
were incorporated in the new rifle 
From a ballistic standpoint the cart 
ridge follows the 30-06 very closely 
although it is not quite up to it. 

It drives the 180 grain bullet a 
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can see the results of caliber and load. 


9610 ft. sec., the 150 grain bullet 
2860 ft. sec. and the 110 grain at 
$440 ft. sec. The accuracy is fully up 
to the 30-06 in comparative weight 
rifles. 

From a handloading viewpoint it 
has all the flexibility of the 30-06 in 
regard to bullets, handling everything 
from the 93 grain Luger up to and 
including the 180 grain. Due to the 
smaller powder capacity of the case, 
it is not too good with anything over 
that, using available commercial 
powders. Due to the use of Western- 
Winchester ball powder in its load- 
ing, the full potential cannot be ob- 
tained by the handloader. However, 
fine performance and good velocities 
can be had with available powders. 


From observation and carefully 
compiled data, it seems to give iden- 
tical results on deer as the 30-06. Any 
solid body hit in the forward one- 
third of the animal probably will 
produce venison with pleasing sud- 
denness. A check of sporting goods 
dealers in the hunting country shows 
the 30-06 and 270 have been kicked 
out of second place in sales (first 
place, of course, is held by the 30-30) 


FINAL TEST of any cartridge and rifle comes on the firing line. Here the expert rifleman 
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by the 308. Winchester, Remington 
and Savage all chamber rifles for this 
cartridge. 

Last year Winchester announced a 
new cartridge called the 358. This is 
the 308 case necked up to take a 
35 caliber bullet. Factory ballistics 
state the 200 grain bullet leaves the 
muzzle at 2530 ft. sec. velocity and 
gives 2840 ft. lbs. energy. The 250 
grain bullet gives a muzzle velocity 
of 2250 ft. sec. and a thump of 2810 
ft. lbs. The semi-pointed bullet gives 
improved ballistics at longer ranges 
than the 348 Winchester, in addition 
to better accuracy in the improved 
actions. 

From a handloading standpoint, 
not too much is known but one good 
point was noted. Pulling some bul- 
lets, I found that both bullet weights 
were loaded with available type 
powder. The 250 grain bullet had 
behind it 40 grains of powder that 
looked similar to a non-canister lot of 
3031. So factory ballistics should be 
duplicated safely when loading data 
is developed. There are a good vari- 
ety of 35 caliber bullets to choose 
from. 
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Accuracy out of a 614 pound rifle 
with no tuning up and factory 200 
grain ammo gave close to 2-inch, five 
shot groups at 100 yards which is 
pretty good going. The cartridge also 
has some “push ‘em back” which a 
recoil pad could help. This is a “sure 
enough” big game cartridge and 
should please the heavy bullet lads. 
At present writing it can be had in 
Winchester and Savage rifles. 

The big news of late 1955 was the 
birth of twin six millimeter cartridges 
—one by Winchester, the other by 
Remington. The Winchester 243 is 
another offspring of the 308. It is 
made by simply necking down the 
308 case to take a bullet of 243 dia- 
meter. The cartridge is loaded with 
two bullet weights. An 80 grain 
pointed bullet at 3500 ft. sec. and a 
100 grain pointed bullet at 3070 ft. 
sec. are the factory figures. 

The powder charge of the 80 grain 
bullet (which was the only weight 
available) was 45 grains of a coarse 


powder that resembled DuPont 435) 
Whatever it was, it gave considerab} 
muzzle blast but little recoil in the 
22 inch barrel, feather-weight Mod 
70 Winchester. The working pressure 
must be fairly high as most ¢agg 
stretched enough to make trimming 
advisable for reloading. 

The accuracy with 80 grain factory 
ammo in a series of 5 shot groups y 
100 yards averaged 1.75 inches. That, 
good but not spectacular. From 4 
handloading standpoint the cartri 
is too new for any extensive data 
More new 6 mm. bullets of differen 
weights and shapes are appearing on 
the market, however, and with 4 
summer’s shooting ahead, we will 


know more about its capabilities, } | 


can be had this year in Winchester 
and Savage rifles. 
The new 244 Remington Cartridge, 


like the 257, is another offspring of | 


the 7 mm. The main difference is in 
the shoulder angle—26 degrees in the 
Remington 244 compared with 


Photo by Henry Blatne 


FAVORITE TOPIC of shooters everywhere centers on best cartridge. Modern day riflemen 
in comfortable headquarters such as this have a wide variety of good arms and ammunition 


from which to select their favorites. 
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degrees, 45 minutes in the 7 mm. 
The 244 Remington is furnished in 
two bullet weights—75 grains and 90 
grains. The factory ballistics show the 
75 grain bullet moving along at 3500 
ft. sec. and the 90 grain at 3200 ft. 
sec. velocity. At 300 yards the 75 
rain is still moving at 2290 ft. sec. 
and the 90 grain at 2230 ft. sec. The 
mid-range trajectory for the 75 grain 
bullet is 4.9 inches while for the 90 
grain bullet it is 5.5 inches. This is 
of particular interest to the varmint 
shooter. 

The cartridge is chambered in the 
Remington Model 722 rifle. It has a 
9% inch barrel with 6 lands and 
grooves and a right hand twist of one 
turn in 12 inches. The barrel is the 
same weight and dimensions as the 
300 Magnum barrel on the Model 
721. This checks the rifle in at about 
84, pounds depending on the density 
of the wood. 


A new rifle with factory ammo 
averaged about 1.75 inch 5. shot 
groups at 100 yards. A handloading 
friend tells me his 244 is doing quite 
some better with home-brewed stuff. 


In general the new 6 millimeters 
have a ballistic advantage over the 


hot shots. But at present it does not 
become noticeably apparent until you 
hit the 300 yard mark. As they are 
both primarily designed as super var- 
mint cartridges, their ultimate ac- 
curacy will tell the tale. On a 400 
yard deer an inch difference in rifle 
grouping doesn’t mean much. But on 
a 4 inch chuck at half that distance, 
it could be important. 

There is an interesting thing the 
new cartridges have in common, how- 
ever. The head diameter and the 
diameter of the case just ahead of 
the extractor grooves are the same 
for the 244 Remington, the 243 Win- 
chester, the 308 and 358 Winchester. 
Thus you can rebarrel from one to 
the other. 

Just in case you might find a 
rhinoceros in your garden, another 
new cartridge will hit the market this 
year. Winchester is bringing out a 
458 cartridge in a Model 70 Win- 
chester. This “earthquaker” is in two 
weight bullets of 510 grain soft point 
and a 500 grain full metal patch, 
driven at 2125 ft. sec. velocity. The 
wallop runs 5030 and 5120 ft. Ibs. 
respectively. It is now winding up its 
final field tests on annoyed buffalo 
and peeved elephants in Africa. 





EXCELLENT BOOK ON NATIONAL PARKS AT BARGAIN PRICE 


Freeman Tilden’s ‘““The National Parks: What They Mean To You And 
Me,” one of the best books ever written about the national park system, is 
now available in a paper-backed edition at the bargain price of $1. This 
handsomely illustrated 417-page volume, which was published originally in 
1951 at $5 a copy, has been given many complimentary reviews for its excel- 
lence in describing the national parks and presenting their value to all those 
who would use them, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 


The review of Tilden’s book in the Institute's OU TDOOR NEWS BUL- 
LETIN of February 1, 1952, read in part, “Even those who may not have 
great interest in the national parks will find it difficult to lay the book aside, 
once they have started reading it. It is unfortunate that there is not some 
way to make it compulsory reading for all those who cannot understand the 
current fight of the conservationists to preserve Dinosaur National Monu- 


ment.” 


The new paper-backed edition, like the original volume, is available from 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Baill A Wall Type Can Rad 


By John F. Clark 


IHustrated by the writer 





AN'T afford to build a cabinet walnut or 34” plywood. I strongly 
for your fire arms? Then why not recommend plywood as there is leg 


try this inexpensive wall rack. danger of splitting, and it makes , 
It provides space for from two to — stronger rack all around. 
four weapons, and features a locking Begin by cutting out all the party 


bar that will discourage anyone from according to the drawings and pat. 

tampering with your pet “smoke _ terns. Use a coping saw to cut the 

poles.” There's also a shelf for your notches, curves etc. Don’t cut the 

cleaning materials. notches in the locking bar until the 
The rack can be constructed of 34” rack is assembled. 
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After everything is cut out, give the 
parts a thorough sanding, starting 
with coarse or medium sandpaper and 
finishing with fine cabinet paper. 
Sand the curves and notches by wrap- 
ping sandpaper around a piece of 
broom stick or dowel. 

Use 1” or 114” wood screws to 
assemble. Brush in a little wood glue 
to insure rigid joints. Use at least two 
screws at each joint. 


After the assembly is completed, 
place your guns in the rack and 
mark out the notches in the locking 
bar as shown by the small sketch on 
the pattern drawing. Make the 
notches slightly larger than the thick- 
ness of the pistol grips. This will pre- 
vent the bar from marring the stock. 
When the notches are cut out and 
sanded, place the bar in position and 
drill the hole for the 34” carriage 


12%" 2 GUN RACK 
178" 3 GUN RACK 
22° 


PATTERNS FOR GUN RACK 





it 





LAYING OUT THE NOTCHES 
IN THE LOCKING BAR. 


bolt. Insert the bolt, put on a washer, 
and tighten the nut. Don’t make it so 
tight that it will keep the bar from 
pivoting downward. Use a small ball 
peen hammer to flatten out the end 


of the bolt so that it cannot be re- 
moved. 
Attach the hasp with machine 


screws and nuts. Countersink the nuts 
so that they don’t extend beyond the 
back of the rack. Peen over the ends 
of the screws. 

The finish consists of stain (if de- 
sired), followed by a coat of clear 
shellac and one of two coats of spar 
varnish. Allow plenty of drying time 
for each coat. Sand lightly between 
coats with fine sandpaper. 

Attach the rack to the wall with at 
least four large wood screws. Run 
them into the wall studding if pos- 
sible. 


Detailed Work Drawing of Rack Construction May Be Found On The Next Page 
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Out Of The Past—Into The Future 

Editor: I remember—perhaps I’m 
older than most deer hunters—when 
Pennsylvania's big game hunting had 
just about faded away. But as there 
? are sportsmen today, so were there 
yesterday—men who loved the moun- 
tains, the streams, the thrill of the 
chase, and one another. Men who 
gave of their time and worked to 
have enacted the resident hunters’ 
license law. 

I cannot think of any bill brought 
before our Legislature which pro- 
duced so much cosmopolitan debate, 
editorials, enmities, and political up- 
heavals as did this license law, finally 
passed in 1913. Our unsalaried Game 
Commissioners of today, I presume, 
still cope with unjust criticism. But 
the abuse those first commissioners 
took is seldom equaled by any public 
servant. 

That first year we paid a $1.00 fee 
to obtain a cloth tag to sew on our 
right coat sleeve, signifying we had 
the privilege to go hunting. A good 
laborer could earn about 15 cents an 
hour. That fee took almost a day's 
wages. Maybe a man was justified in 
howling somewhat. Scarceély any deer, 
no bears, no wild turkeys to be found. 
And you were pretty much a dreamer 
| if you figured you would ever go big 
| game hunting in Pennsylvania. But 

those early Game Commissioners 

finally had what they needed. Money 
| to pay the cost of putting deer back 
in Penn’s Woods. For all the license 
| Money goes into a special fund, to be 
| used for no other ag than to 
} 
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better the hunting for the hunters of 
Pennsylvania. 
Were those Game Commissioners 
| faithful servants? Take a look at the 
record. Note, as ‘“Time”’—that won- 
derful helper—moved on, what a great 


* 





deer herd grew in our Common- 
wealth. It took approximately 25 
years to reach its peak. 

It is only simple logic to know that 
you cannot reap if you do not sow. 
Our deer herd is diminishing; our 
crop of young hunters is increasing 
and the old hunters don’t give up. Be 
an optimist or be a pessimist, facts 
are facts and they sum up the status 

uo. Deer hunting costs money. We, 
pa hunters, pay for our own sport 
and cannot expect to get more than 
we pay for. At today’s monetary 
values, I doubt if the $3.15 license 
will reach out into the forest far 
enough to keep them full of game. 
If we deer hunters expect our serv- 
ants, the Game Commissioners, to 
continue with the big seasons, the 
first move is ours. 

Very truly yours, 
Merrill B. Hastings 
Polk, Pa. 


A Letter From The Past 
February 20, 1915 
Box 6, Lopez, Pa. 
Mr. Chas. Taylor 
Dear Sir, your Honor as Representa- 
tive of Sullivan County: 

The citizens and taxpayers of Sul- 
livan County have gotten up a peti- 
tion, also of Wyoming and Luzerne 
counties, and respectfully ask your 
support to prohibit the killing of 
deer for a period of five years in said 
counties on account of the scarcity 
of that game. Deer are getting very 
scarce in those sections and think it 
would be a great benefit to protect 
them for a time as they would have 
an ideal territory to increase in this 
mountainous sections of said counties. 
I have circulated the petition for Sul- 
livan county with over 200 names 
and anything you can do for us in 
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that line will esteem as a great favor. 
I remain, 
Yours very respectfully, 
George Raubs, Jr. 


Efforts Repaid 

Dear Sir: On April 25th, while en- 
gaged in planting multiflora rose 
along edges of food plots on State 
Game Lands 118 in Blair County, I 
observed 6 wild turkeys and four deer 
feeding at the same time on the same 
food plot of ladino clover. It is scenes 
like this that compensate us for some 
of our work on the State Game 
Lands.—_Donald Horton, Food & 
Cover Corps Foreman. 


Successful Turkey Hunter 
Don Taft, Jr., 13 years old, had a 
thrilling turkey hunting story to tell 
his friends on Saturday evening, No- 
vember 5, 1955 when he returned to 
Warren after an all-day trip into the 
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ful bird weighed on the scales § put 
pounds hog-dressed and had a Wittihn 
spread of five feet. The spurs weiwat 
one inch long and the beard tor 
inches long. oth 
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remote area of the East Branch of 
the Tionesta Creek south of Ludlow. 
He accompanied his uncle and father 
and other members of a hunting par- 
ty into this area early Saturday morn- 
ing and after seeing a big turkey gob- 
bler about noon, was fortunate to bag 
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PHEASANTS AND LIMESTONE GO TOGETHER 


Dr. Fred Dale at the Patuxent Wildlife Research Refuge operated by 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has found that calcium appears to bea 
important factor in the success of the ring-necked pheasant in North Ameti 
In Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, where intensive field investigations 
made, he could find no obvious environmental differences except the pr 
or absence of limestone to explain the high pheasant populations in the li 
stone sections and the scarcity of these birds in the non-limestone areas 

Pen experiments at the Refuge showed that pheasants given lim 
grit laid a normal clutch of eggs, but those confined to a calcium-de 
diet (granite grit) produced very few eggs. 

The study would indicate that the presence or absence of calcium in 
soil might restrict the distribution of the ringneck in North America. It 
pointed out, however, that excessive aridity and high summer temperat 
are believed to be other important range limiting factors. 
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DUR NATIONAL FORESTS 
by Bernard Frank 


iB pages. Illustrated with many 
Mack and white photographs. 
jontains a foreword by Supreme 
burt Justice William O. Doug- 
Published by the University 
f Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma; 1955. Price $4.00. 


| ch year 35 million people visit 
ie national forests to fish, hunt, ski, 
hike, or simply relax. Other millions, 
Lis beaut who might never see these valuable 
scales Syyblic lands, benefit from them 
id a Wil through timber and timber products, 
PUrs Wiiwater supply, minerals, and meat 
beard te products. The livelihood of countless 
others depend on the national forests, 
their products, and their continued 
Taft, &, proper administration. 

en, Pa. | In this volume Bernard Frank tells 
what a treasure house these forests 
are and how they are endangered re- 
peatedly by unthinking citizens and 
special interests. Few Americans real- 
we the vast material and recreational 
wealth which these public lands 
possess. 

In the 64 years since the first lands 
were set aside to provide permanent 
protection for water, timber, forage, 
wildlife, and other resources, the 
American ved has come to take the 
national forests for granted. Such 
apathy, as has been pointed out many 
limes, is courting disaster. 

Everyone who benefits from the 
national forests should be interested 
Mreading this book. It calls the roll 
on the immense benefits from these 
lands as well as the problems and is- 
sues which obstruct or minimize their 


proper administration in the public 
interest, 
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YOUR SHOTGUN vs YOU 
by Russ Elliott 


116 pages. Illustrated with sev- 
eral thumbnail sketches. Pub- 
lished by Brown-White-Lowell 
Press, Kansas City, Missouri; 
1955. Price $2.75. 


Russ Elliott was born one-half 
block from his father’s shooting park 
back about the turn of the century 
and has continued to live on and op- 
erate a shooting park almost continu- 
ously since that time. Holder of many 
state and national shooting titles, he 
has had almost 50 years experience 
with shooting and with shooters. 


Anecdotal, yet direct and forceful, 
YOUR SHOTGUN vs YOU shuns 
detailed descriptions, extensive and 
confusing terminology, and exhaust- 
ing theories. Essentially, it stresses 
those basic principles of gun hand- 
ling that enable a shooter to become 
efficient either in the field or on the 
trap range. Other than to consider 
certain features that are desirable in 
a gun, the author does not attempt 
to sell the reader on any type of gun 
and freely acknowledges that with ex- 
perience the shooter will be able to 
determine his own needs. 


It is noteworthy also that this book 
begins with a consideration of safe 
gun handling. Recognition and ob- 
servance of safe gun handling proce- 
dures are basic to all shooters. New, 
and perhaps some old, shooters will 
benefit by reading this chapter as 
well as all others in this informative 
book. 


MY HOBBY IS BIRD WATCHING 
by Mary Pettit 


128 pages. Profusely illustrated 
in two colors throughout. Pub- 
lished by Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. Price: $3.50. 


Many people would be amazed to 
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realize the number (estimated in the SMALL GAME HUNTING ; 
millions) of boys and girls, who, in by Francis E. Sell 

one form or another, make birds 

their hobby. The author indicates 158 pages. Illustrated with sey. 

why bird watching is real fun and eral black and white photo | 
then shows specifically how it can be graphs. Published by The Stack. 

carried out. She assumes that every pole Company, Telegraph Preg i 
detail must be explained so that all Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylya. 

terms used are defined, all parapher- nia; 1955. Price: $5.00. 

nalia described, all techniques ex- In this book the author stresses, 


plained, necessary materials are indi- yelationship between small 
cated along with sources and sup- hunting and hunting for larger man 
pliers, reference material and any re- mals. It is the author’s feeling that a \ 
lated literature are listed. individual cannot be a_ mediog| 
The book has chapters on how to squirrel hunter and at the same tim) 
build a bird house, how to build a_ a skillful deer hunter. It is his op 
bird bath, how to attract birds, etc. viction that the two techniques p 
The result is that any boy or girl together. At the same time, howeye, 
with a copy of this book can under-_ he considers small game hunting a 
take actual participation in any as- end in itself and does not sacri 
pect of the entire field with no need his subject merely for the conven 





of further outside help. ence of illustrating his thesis. ' 
| 

. 

NEW PHEASANT BOOK OFF THE PRESSES , 


“Pheasants in North America” is the most recent addition to the Wildlik ; 
Management Institute’s series of authoritative books on the continent's man/ 
mals and birds. 

Authored by leading experts from all parts of the present range of th| 
pheasant in North America, this new book answers practically every questa ' 
that might be asked concerning the life history, habits, environmental t\ 


quirements, and limiting factors of this gaudy oriental. Its editor is DP 


Durward L. Allen, associate professor of wildlife management at Purdit! 
University and formerly chief of the branch of wildlife research of the U.S 
Fish and Wildlife Service. } 

Although this book follows the pattern of ‘““The Ring-necked Pheasati| 
and its Management in North America,” published by the Institute in 1%! 
it takes its place because the accelerated and improved wildlife researt 
programs since that time have made available far more complete informatit | 
for presentation in this new treatise. “Pheasants in North America” shoul 
be of particular interest to students of wildlife, fish and game technicials | 
conservation administrators, game breeders, and sportsmen. al 

Containing 490 pages, and illustrated profusely with black and whit) 
photographs and charts and figures, “Pheasants in North America” is aval 
able at $7.50 a copy from the co-publisher, The Stackpole Company, Tey 
graph Press Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT ........ aN Ee Seiya Executive Director 
CT EE reer eee. ry Deputy Executive Director 
Sens J. MICCO ........% aiiales Knee cane gene a oiket oulare os Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER ......... ste Soni ali: ky cee Oe Chief 


Division of Research 
I RN SGI MIN 5 Ss. ai hia ik? ao- si oiela dae piglela a MWIWd citre. 4 dass 0a Ore Ween weNG. ola BU Chief 


Division of Land Management 
Ee CNT IIN cs sc oie males Os S's. SPEEA Oe Balke slae evo es ote daNe Chief 


MINS ss scott na duet nate ie OME aE TL aE UD aes kg Pink old Chief 


MR... su haan, ce acape Tas eden as ceds cates Chief 


Division of Propagation 
PC a CRED! Gi5s.e caiae GN dias anata Ne amen .cwradatinw Gavenleicaetas Chief 


FIELD DIVISION 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21415 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Eik, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-561" 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER ...... Hibacucires vine k ea .. Waterfowl Coordinator 
BE. , ee oa ..... Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R.D.1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: 2351 
WESTERN GAME FARM-—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 
LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 
STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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SCHOOL OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR,MICH. 


Conservation Pledge 


I give my pledge 
as an American to save 
* and faithfully to defend from 
waste the natural resources of 
* my country—its soil and 
minerals. Its forests, waters, 


x and wildlife. 
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